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1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill, 


2. Toincrease the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills, But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—20 
skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may 
be used by a different class each period. 








SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 

3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 

8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


-———_30-day approval—List price $1.50-———_, 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN PEACETIME 


E SHALL soon conclude the first 

school year since the end of hostili- 

ties. Although it has brought relief 
and many satisfactions, the year has not been 
easy. The shortage of well-trained teachers has 
been relieved appreciably by the return to the 
classroom from military and other wartime serv- 
ice of many experienced teachers, These, how- 
ever, have faced difficult readjustments. Some 
have chosen to refresh and extend their profes- 
sional training before resuming their teaching. 
Many are hesitating about returning to a pro- 
fession which, in spite of salary adjustments, is 
still seriously underpaid. Lack of uniformity in 
salary adjustments is naturally disturbing to 
those for whom little has yet been done. 

Servicemen returning to secondary schools as 
students have faced similar problems of readjust- 
ment, even where special arrangements have been 
made for them. Boys approaching their eighteenth 
birthday are still subject to the draft. June gradu- 
ates face severe restrictions on entrance to col- 
leges now overcrowded with veterans. Individual 
strains resulting from the war have not yet dis- 
appeared. 

The paper shortage has made some textbooks 
and other teaching materials temporarily unavail- 
able, and may have contributed to delay in the 
publication of new study materials that meet 
needs of which the war and peace have made us 
aware. It has not yet been possible to think 








through and agree upon the curriculum adjust- 
ments which the war and postwar reorganization 
have made necessary or desirable. We are not yet 
sure what lessons of wartime educational methods 
in the armed forces can be applied in the schools. 
We are still in a transitional period in which it 
is difficult to be clear about issues either in inter- 


_ National organization and relations or in domes- 


tic reconversion and policy. 


O* THE whole the war has presented many 
new problems and solved none. We are 
still faced with the acute necessity for taking ac- 
count of individual differences—for developing 


the ability and talents of gifted boys and girls, 
for providing experiences and materials for 
others who do not learn in ways long traditional 
in classrooms. We still need to develop under- 
standing of and loyalty to democracy in govern- 
ment, in economic life, and in social relations. We 
must take more account, in our domestic affairs, 
of dissension between capital and labor, of the 
demand for greater security and a higher level of 
welfare for the total population, and of strains 
in the relations of majority and minority groups. 

We still face an intensified need for interna- 
tional understanding; we must reconcile our 
loyalty to national institutions and ways of life 
with respect for the institutions and ways of life 
of other nations, and with willingness to cooper- 
ate and, when necessary, compromise. All of these 
needs have implications for the social studies pro- 
gram. 

In classes of thirty, forty, or more students the 
special needs of the gifted and of “slow learners” 
have not been met. Differentiations in subject 
matter, in teaching materials, and in teaching- 
learning procedures are implied. We need social 
studies laboratories, not just recitation rooms. 
We need films, pictures and picture books, radios, 


.and recordings. We need to learn how to use 


community resources. We need a range of re- 
sources that provides for the intellectually able, 
who can and should read, analyze, and organize 
for themselves, and for others who learn little 
except through direct experience, or perhaps a 
visualized representation of other experience. We 
need school and classroom situations in which 
democracy can be learned in practice, through 
exercise of initiative and assumption of responsi- 
bility. All these needs imply larger school ap- 
propriations for staff, equipment, and experi- 
mentation; they also imply a revision of teacher 
loads and responsibilities such that higher stand- 
ards of professional growth and performance be- 
come reasonable. 


HE social studies curriculum requires—as Mr. 
Brown’s editorial in this issue indicates—over- 
hauling. It is overcrowded. It is also out of bal- 
ance. We cannot give attention to the “neglected 
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areas” to which the war called attention—the 
other Americas, the Far East, Russia, geography 
at the high school level—in a program that re- 
peats American history at three levels and in the 
same basic pattern, or that allots only one of 
the six secondary school years to the world out- 
side the United States, or that fails to integrate 
senior high school American history and prob- 
lems, or that continues the duplication often 
found in ninth grade civics and twelfth grade 
problems. As schools recognize the need for 
greater attention in social studies to such areas 
as consumer education, as vocational and indi- 
vidual guidance and the personal problems of 
youth, and as international relations, the need 
for increased time allotments becomes apparent. 
Nevertheless, present allotments must be used 
more efficiently and effectively before the case for 
more time can be well supported. 

The relationships of social studies to other 
areas—English, the arts, science—become increas- 
ingly important. Proponents of the core curricu- 
lum advance one pattern for recognizing such 
relationships. To some the difficulties of develop- 
ing and maintaining competence in teachers of 
the core program seem insuperable. The need for 
specialized knowledge seems as essential in teach- 
ing as in other fields of professional activity in 
the modern world; vague generalizations are dull, 
and misinformation can be dangerous. But if 
integration in a one-teacher core or in a core in 
the teaching of which a group of teachers co- 
operate should both prove impracticable, some 
other means of taking account of interrelation- 
ships must be found. Exploration and experi- 
mentation should not be delayed. 


URRENTLY intergroup and intercultural 

education is receiving much attention. It 
ought to receive attention, though the area is full 
of dynamite and more depends on teacher per- 
sonality, breadth of sympathy, and discretion 
than has usually been emphasized. Meanwhile 
other immediate strains and issues also require 
attention. Labor-management relations need real- 
istic treatment in the schools, with the full back- 
ing of both organized business and organized 
labor. Community, regional, and national plan- 
ning, by both private and public agencies, ought 
similarly to be part of the curriculum. Far more 
explicit attention should be directed to the status 
and problems of youth; if employment oppor- 
tunity should again be delayed, as it was in the 
depression years, a program to avoid fascist youth 
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movements will become urgently necessary. That 
program must start in, though it cannot be con. 
fined to, the schools. 


F, AS many now anticipate, a thirteenth and 
fourteenth year are added to the school pro. 
gram of most young Americans, the necessity— 
and the opportunity—for curriculum revision 
will obviously be greater. Simply adding another 
two years of history or social science, much of 
which would duplicate earlier courses, would be 
no adequate solution. A review of the whole 
school program, with attention to both new and 
continuing needs, to articulation, to maturi 
levels, and to the interrelationships of all areas 
of the curriculum is urgently needed. 

Peace, we are again bluntly and somewhat dis- 
concertingly reminded, presents its difficulties as 
did the war. But peace also presents its oppor- 
tunities. The general public is still only vaguely 
aware of the responsibilities that have been added 
to the schools in recent years—and very reluctant. 
ly aware of the need for corresponding increase 
in their support. But the war record of the schools 
is good and has helped in public relations. Com- 
munity education and related development of 
school and community cooperation can do more 
to win confidence and support. 

The task of educational planning, of reorganiz- 
ing to meet new needs and of developing a co- 
herent and defensible program must be assumed 
in the main, however, by educators. In the field 
of social studies it must be assumed in large part 
by social studies teachers. That is the task that 
faces us as, ending our first year of postwar 
teaching, we plan for the one to follow. 

ErRLING M. Hunt 


TIME FOR SPRING HOUSECLEANING 


N BUILDING our social studies curricula we 

have been violating many of the principles 
of sound curriculum construction. More than a 
decade ago Caswell and Campbell pointed out 
that “It is not sufficient, in making the curricu- 
lum, to shuffle courses, add or eliminate subject 
matter, or rearrange topics.” Yet in her recent 
article in Social Education, Mrs. Merideth re 
ported that “since the late 1930's” we have been 
doing exactly the things which curriculum lead- 
ers have decried for a decade.? We add a half-year 


course at one point, subtract a unit here and 


* Curriculum Development (New York: American Book 


Company, c. 1935), p- 69. 
*“Secondary School Social Studies in 1945,” IX: 345-49 
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EDITOR’S 


add one there; but mostly we just add. No one 
can deny that our social studies program has 

own like a mushroom, or that we have been as 
saving of the unnecessary as a New England 
housewife with a half-empty attic. 

What we need is a spring housecleaning, and a 
thorough one. We would be better off if we 
would throw out everything and start from 
scratch. Of course, it wouldn’t be quite from 
scratch, but from the negative handicap of the 
prescribed courses in any particular state. 

Why do we have such a cluttered curriculum? 
Simply because we have refused to have this 
spring housecleaning. New material has been 
added, year after year, through the research of 
scholars, the changes in our society, or our new 
conceptions of the world in which we live. This 
material, or most of it, is vital and important. 
For example, few, if any, would deny that our 
courses in world history must include much more 
attention to the Orient. We think the old ma- 
terial is important, also. The only answer has 
seemed to be that of addition. The result has 
been courses in world history “expanded to the 
point where only superficial knowledge is pos- 
sible, and little or no time is available for 
thoughtful reflection and generalization.”* 

Our difficulty has been in our failure to recog- 
nize two facts. First, all material, new or old, 
must be related to the main objectives of the 
social studies, and to those of a particular area 
within the social studies. Secondly, it is much 
better to consider a minimum of material and 
really teach it, than to “cover” a maximum, in- 
effectively. 

This problem will become increasingly acute 
in the years immediately ahead. Its solution 
should be on a local basis. The frontier thinkers 


*Hilda Taba, Curriculum Reconstruction, Ch, V, “Gen- 
eral Techniques of Curriculum Planning,” 44th Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945), p. 93- 

*Ibid., p. 81. 

*See Henry Johnson, Teaching of History (New York: 
Macmillan, 1940), p. 118. 

*Wilford M. Akin, The Story of the Eight-Year Study 
With Conclusions and Recommendations (New York: 


Harper, 1942), p. 4. 
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in the problems of the curriculum recognize 
this, and insist that “curriculum revision will 
have to be carried on increasingly by those in 
charge of school programs—teachers, ee 
and administrators.’’* 

Take American history, for example. The ma- 
jor problem here, as in almost any area of the 
social studies, is one of selection. A group of 
American history teachers, working in the same 
school or in the same locality, might well burn 
every outline, every unit plan, and every ex- 
amination in their files, and start over. Selecting 
such a general aim for the social studies as to 
make the social world intelligible, and recogniz- 
ing that history has the two unique functions of 
developing a sense of continuity and a knowledge 
of the historical method,* they might then decide 
that their particular area should “give students 
a sincere appreciation of their heritage as Ameri- 
can citizens.” 

With those general objectives in mind, the 
teachers will then be faced with the problem of 
selecting only that material which will aid in 
the realization of those objectives, and with the 
problem of organization to show the proper rela- 
tionships and provide for continuity of experi- 
ence and unity of understanding. If they choose 
wisely, they will secure a course of study which 
will be flexible, and will emphasize depth of 
teaching and understanding, rather than breadth 
of material covered. 

Farsighted supervisors, or heads of social stud- 
ies departments, might well extend this house- 
cleaning through the summer. If Boards of Edu- 
cation were impressed with two facts: that the 
summer jobs by means of which many married 
teachers were enabled to support their families 
during the war years are no longer plentiful, and 
that there is an urgent need for reorganization 
of the social studies, some of them might have 
sufficient wisdom to see the desirability of pay- 
ing their social studies teachers to spend the 
summer working on the curriculum, rather than 
caddying at the golf links or driving a taxi. 

Whether this spring, during the summer, or 
next fall, the social studies curriculum needs a 
good housecleaning. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
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IKE every other nation, India is astir with 
plans, but no country is confronted with 
more tremendous problems, political, 

economic, and social. 

Politically a compromise must be found be- 
tween conflicting demands of Hindus and Mos- 
lems, and a constitution must be drafted under 
which the people of India will govern them- 
selves. All the plans for economic development 
are based on the assumption that India will be 
self-governing, but it will take a long time to 
draft a constitution for one fifth of the people 
of the world, and meanwhile India’s economic 
problems will not wait. 

Before the war the Congress Party bad set up 
a planning committee under the chairmanship 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, but its work was inter- 
rupted by the political activities of members and 
no report has been made public. In June, 1941, 
the Government of India appointed a Recon- 
struction Committee to consider the problems 
of postwar readjustment, but it was the publica- 
tion in January, 1944, of “A Plan of Economic 
Development for India” that focussed attention 
on the problem and fired public imagination. In 
the first place, the authorship of the plan was 
remarkable. The Bombay Plan, as it has come 
to be known, was the work of eight of the leading 
industrialists of India. To an Indian the list of 
authors, Sir P. Thakurdas, J. R. D. Tata, G. D. 
Birla, and others, was as if in this country Henry 
Ford, John D. Rockefeller, T. W. Lamont, and 
a few associates had put their heads together to 
publish a reconversion program. In the second 
place, the objectives of the plan were definite 
and realistic. The minimum requirements of 
food, clothing, housing, education, and health 
services for each of the four hundred millions of 
India were stated, the cost calculated, and ways 
and means suggested. 








This survey of the urgent problems of India and of 
plans for attack upon them in the postwar period, 
was presented to the National Council for the Social 


Studies at its Milwaukee meeting last November. The 
author is a member of the staff of the India Section, * 


British Information Services, New York City. / 








Problems and Postwar Plans 


M. Eleanor Herrington 
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A much more radical scheme, the People’s 
Plan, was produced by the Indian Federation of 
Labour in the summer of 1944. About the same 
time the Government of India announced that 
a new Department of Planning and Development 
had been formed and that one of the authors of 
the Bombay Plan, Sir Ardeshir Dalal, would take 
charge of it as a member of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council. 


PovERTY AND ITs EFFECTS 


HE problem to be tackled is briefly one of 

large-scale poverty due to low standards of 
agricultural productivity and to _ industrial 
under-development. Contributory problems are 
the low standards of education and public health 
and the inadequacy of communications. 

With an area half the size of the United States, 
India has three times the population. The actual 
density of population is much greater in some 
other countries; in England, for example, it is 
703 per square mile as against 246 in India. But 
England is highly industrialized, while in India 
the pressure of population on the land is out of 
all proportion. Less than one eighth of the popu- 
lation lives in towns, and about 70 per cent of 
the people are engaged i in agriculture. The popu 


lation is increasing at the rate of five or six mil-| 


lion a year, but agricultural production and in 
dustrial development do not show a proportion- 
ate increase. This means that the individual 
farms are too small, and are continually growing 
smaller because of the prevailing system of in- 
heritance, an equal division of each field among 
all the heirs. Unable to make a living from this 
meager holding, the farmer is usually deeply in 
debt to the moneylender. Often the largest and 
best house in a village belongs to the money- 
lender. 


ea India has one third of the cattle population 


of the world, but her wealth of cattle is more of 
a liability than an asset. Because of the Hindu 
veneration of the cow, there is no beef industry 
nor are worthless animals slaughtered. It has 
been estimated that by tending vast numbers of 
unproductive cattle, the Indian farmers put 4 
tax on themselves equal to the entire tax revenue 
of the Government of India. Moreover, the herds 
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INDIA: PROBLEMS AND POSTWAR PLANS 


of cattle and goats roaming the fields, in their 
hunger crop every leaf and blade of grass, with 
the result that when the heavy monsoon rains 
come there is nothing to keep the topsoil from 
being washed away. So widespread is the destruc- 
tion from soil erosion that in the words of one 
expert, India is drying up before our eyes, and 
her future lies not with her politicians but with 
the hoofs and teeth of her cattle. The land does 
not even derive any benefit from manure, be- 
cause cow dung is dried and used as fuel. 

Where 30 per cent of the people never get 
enough to eat, and where the meager diet of the 
poor is monotonous and lacking in nutrition 
value, there is bound to be widespread ill-health. 
While the death rate has been lowered in recent 
years, it is still very high, a little more than twice 
that of the United States, 21.8 per thousand as 
against 10.8. 

Many villages are without schools, many of 
the teachers are ill-trained and inefficient. The 
result is that of the population over five years old 
only 14.5 per cent are literate. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE POVERTY 


HE outstanding attempt of the British ad- 

ministration to solve the problem of India’s 
poverty and improve the lot of the farmer has 
been the development of irrigation. India has 
by far the largest irrigation system of any country 
in the world; in British India of 310,000,000 
acres sown with crops in 1939-40 55,000,000 acres, 
26 per cent of the cultivated area, were irrigated. 
India, too, has the fourth largest railway system in 
the world, over 41,000 miles on the outbreak of 
war. It has nearly 350,000 miles of roads, but of 
the latter 200,000 miles are suitable for motor 
traffic only in dry weather. All the provinces have 
education and health services of varying degrees 
of efficiency. 

But until now remedies adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of India have not touched the core of 
the problem of India’s poverty. The sums re- 
quired to raise the standard of living and to 
eradicate illiteracy, malnutrition, and ill-health 
were so much greater than the average annual 
revenue of the government that it seemed im- 
possible of attainment. It may be that the astro- 
nomical figures of war finance have given us all 
a new outlook. At any rate, Lord Wavell, the 
present Viceroy of India, voiced a prevailing sen- 
timent when he said soon after his appointment, 
“It has always seemed to me a curious fact that 
money is forthcoming in any quantity for a war, 
but that no nation has ever yet produced the 
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money on the same scale to fight the evils of 
peace—poverty, lack of education, unemploy- 
ment, ill-health.” He came to India determined 
to tackle the question of India’s poverty on a 
larger scale and at a faster than had ever 
been attempted before. He said, “We must lift 
the poor man of India from poverty to security, 
from ill-health to vigor, from ignorance to under- 
standing, and our rate of progress must no longer - 
be at the bullock-cart standard, but at least at the 
pace of the handy and serviceable: jeep.” 


Tue BomBay PLAN 


HEN Lord Wavell said this, the Bombay 

Plan had recently been published. It of- 
fered a scheme for doubling the per capita 
income of India in fifteen years; it aimed to 
provide for each of the 400 millon inhabitants a 
minimum diet of 2800 calories a day, 30 yards 
of clothing a year, 100 square feet of house room 
per person, a school and a dispensary with a 
doctor and two nurses for every village, adequate 
water supply and sanitation, general hospitals in 
the towns, and advanced educational facilities 
for about one fifth of the population. 

The authors of the Bombay Plan proposed to 
bring about a more balanced economy and de- 
crease the pressure on the land by greatly in- 
creasing the industrialization of the country. Pri- 
ority was to be given to basic industries such as 
electrical power, mining and metallurgy, engi- 
neering, chemicals, armaments, transport, and 
cement, but consumer goods industries such as 
textiles, glass, leather goods, paper, tobacco, and 
oil were also to be developed. 

Agricultural output was to be increased by 
cooperative farming, liquidation of rural in- 
debtedness through cooperative societies, schemes 
of soil conservation and afforestation, increased 
irrigation, and the extension of model farms. 

The plan aimed at an increase of 21,000 miles 
in railways and 300,000 miles in roads, and de- 
velopment of shipping and civil aviation. 

The total expenditure of the fifteen-year 
scheme was estimated at thirty billion dollars 
apportioned as follows: 


Industry $13,440 million. 
Agriculture 3,720 
Communications 2,820 
Education 1,470 
Health 1,350 
Housing 6,600 
Miscellaneous 600 


The plan was to be financed from (1) the hoarded 
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wealth of the country, mainly gold: $900 million; 
(2) the sterling securities held by the Reserve 
Bank of India: $3,000 million; (3) India’s favor- 
able balance of trade: $1,800 million; (4) foreign 
loans: $2,100 million; (5) savings of the people: 
$1,200 million; and (6) new money created 
against ad hoc securities, ie., on the inherent 
credit of the government: $10,200 million. It was 
the last item, the proposal for created money, 
that roused the greatest storm of criticism among 
orthodox economists, but champions of the plan 
claim that it is not necessarily inflationary be- 
cause it is meant to increase the productive ca- 
pacity of the nation and in the long run is of a 
self-liquidating character. 

An Indian economist, Dr. P. J. Thomas, has 
criticized the Bombay Plan from another angle, 
on the ground that it expects industrialization to 
accomplish too much. Dr. Thomas claims that 
the root cause of the trouble in India is that a 
great deal of labor is now wasted and full use is 
not made of the large natural resources. When 
labor is fully employed, national income will in- 
crease, living standards can be raised, and the 
threat of overpopulation will vanish. But in- 
dustrialization alone will not cure unemploy- 
ment. Even in the United States only 27 per cent 
of the people are workers in industry. It is on the 
tertiary occupations such as trade, transport, and 
services that greater emphasis should be laid; 
they absorb 50 per cent of the population in the 
United Kingdom and 47 per cent in the United 
States. While agriculture will still be the chief 
occupation in India, Dr. Thomas suggests that 
the fifteen-year plan should aim at cutting down 
the percentage of agricultural workers from the 
pre-war figure of 72 to 50, while industry should 
absorb 20 per cent and the tertiary occupations 
go per cent. Strange as it may appear, he com- 
ments, while the Bombay Plan aims at raising 
the living standards of the masses, and makes 
provision for health agencies, schools, and vari- 
ous public amenities, it does not envisage any 
substantial increase in the number of persons 
supplying these services. 


Tue PEop.e’s PLAN 


HE People’s Plan was released for discus- 

sion by Mr. M. N. Roy, general secretary of 
the Indian Federation of Labour and founder 
of the Radical Democratic Party. Like the Vice- 
roy and the authors of the Bombay Plan, Mr. 
Roy sought to raise the standard of living by 
developing agriculture, increasing purchasing 
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power, and expanding industries. But much 
greater emphasis was placed on state control, 
Industrialization was to be financed and con. 
trolled by the state; private capital would be en. 
titled to a fixed maximum revenue of g per cent 
guaranteed by the government. As for agricul- 
ture, the state must take over the land and the 
debts, having first compulsorily scaled down the 
debts to 25 per cent. Compensation would be 
paid to landlords and moneylenders in the form 
of self-liquidating bonds for forty years at 3 per 
per cent. 

The People’s Plan envisaged in ten years a 
400 per cent increase in agricultural output, and 
600 per cent in industrial output, 70 per cent 
expansion in railways and 160 per cent in roads, 
which with a proportionate improvement in 
health, education, and heusing would cost 
$45,000,000,000. For the first three years of the 
plan there would be an initial capital expendi- 
ture of $4,800,000,000 to be realized partly from 
India’s sterling balances and the income from 
nationalized land, but chiefly from estate duty, 
inheritance tax, death duties, etc. Given the 
initial capital, the plan is expected to finance it- 
self through income from increased agriculture 
and industries for reinvestment. Supporters of 
the People’s Plan contend that only a sweeping 
gesture like nationalization of the land will 
arouse the peasants from their apathy and fatalis- 
tic acceptance of their lot to work wholeheartedly 
even for their own betterment. 


GOVERNMENTAL PLANS 


HE Government of India has not yet pub- 

lished a unitary plan, but the Planning and 
Development Department has made public the 
recommendations for agriculture, industry, com- 
munications, education, and scientific research. 
The Health Survey and Development Commit- 
tee, which is making an exhaustive study of the 
whole field of public health, has not yet com- 
pleted its work. 

Since most of the reconstruction subjects are 
the responsibility of the provinces, the work of 
the Central Government’s Planning and De- 
velopment Department is largely that of direct 
ing and coordinating, while details of the plans 
are left to the individual provinces. On most 
questions the Indian States are cooperating; 
Baroda, for example, recently published a five- 
year plan covering education, railways and 
roads, irrigation, agriculture and industrial de 


1 This committee issued its report early in March, 1946. 
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velopment. Where a project takes in more than 
one province, the Central Government plans to 
set up a regional control on the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The Government’s Plan for agricultural de- 
velopment calls for an expenditure of 
$3,000,000,000 in order to increase production by 
50 per cent in ten years and 100 per cent in 
fifteen. To ensure a more balanced diet, the 
chief emphasis will be on increased production 
of milk, fats, and vegetables. The plan also calls 
for further irrigation works, a good supply of 
both natural and artificial manure, soil recla- 
mation and anti-erosion schemes, experimental 
farms, the provision of good seed and of good 
breeds of cattle. In some of the provinces, notably 
in Bengal, the outdated system of land tenure 
is being completely revised. India’s forests are 
to be increased by 100,000 square miles (20 to 25 
per cent) to aid the fight against soil erosion and 
to supply the villagers with an alternative fuel 
in order to save cow dung for manuring the 
land. 


O PROVIDE an adequate supply of power, 
T: Central Technical Power Board has been 
set up to coordinate power development through- 
out India, and large-scale power stations are 
being planned for the main industrial areas. A 
number of combined irrigation and _hydro- 
electric schemes are underway in different parts 
of the country. 

There was some apprehension when the Plan- 
ning and Development Department announced 
the Government’s industrial policy in April, 
1945. At first it was thought that the Government 
proposed to embark on a wholesale nationaliza- 
tion of key industries. While under the 1935 
constitution the development of industries is in 
the hands of the provincial governments, the 
central authority may by law assume control of 
certain industries in order to coordinate develop- 
ment. For the first time the Government of India 


_ exerted such authority and announced its inten- 


tion to transfer to central control twenty key 
industries, such as iron and steel, chemicals, 
heavy machinery, machine tools, transport ve- 
hicles, and aircraft. This did not mean, as was at 
first thought, that the industries listed would 
be wholly under state management. It may, how- 
ever, be pointed out that India’s railways, public 
utilities, and ordnance factories are at present 
state-owned and largely state-operated, as will 
also be the bulk generation of electric power. 
The Government of India is, therefore, the larg- 


est industrialist in the country. 

The Government's industrial policy will have 
a threefold aim: to increase the national wealth 
by the maximum exploitation of the country’s 
resources, to make the country better prepared 
for defense, and to provide a high stable level 
of employment. To this end industries will be 
aided by Government loans or subscription for 
a share of the capital, by the guarantee of divi- 
dends, by bulk government orders for capital 
goods, and the encouragement of industrial re- 
search. The Government proposes to license in- 
dustrial undertakings in order to prevent con- 
centration of industry in certain areas and 
lop-sided industrial development. Other controls 
will be exercised to secure balanced investment 
in industry, agriculture, and the social services, 
to secure for industrial workers a fair wage, de- 
cent conditions of work and living, and a rea- 
sonable security of tenure, to prevent excessive 
profits to private capital or the concentration 
of assets in the hands of a few, to ensure the 
quality of industrial products, and to require 
necessary technical training of personnel. 

In the matter of communications, the Govern- 
ment of India has adopted the plan formulated 
by a committee of engineers, which will provide 
another 400,000 miles of roads in fifteen or 
twenty years at a cost of $1,350,000,000. At 
the same time civil aviation will be expanded 
to provide one daily return service between the 
principal cities of India and of her neighbors, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Afghanistan. 


HE education plan, usually known as the 

Sargent scheme because its author is Sir 
John Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of India, makes provision for free 
compulsory education for every child between six 
and fourteen years; for nursery schools and classes 
for one million underprivileged children below 
the age of six; for an efficient school medical 
service; for high school education for at least 
a fifth of the boys and girls of each age-group; 
for liberal scholarships; and for a great expan- 
sion of university and advanced technical educa- 
tion. Each province and state is at work on a 
program for the first five-year stage of the plan, 
but because of the numbers of teachers to be 
trained and the high standards sought it is 
estimated that it will take forty years to bring 
the plan into full operation. By the fortieth 
year the net annual cost will be $831,000,000. 
(The total pre-war budget of the Government of 
India was about $365,000,000.) 
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An Industrial Research Planning Committee 
appointed in 1944 recommends the immediate 
establishment of a National Research Council to 
inaugurate a five-year program which would in- 
clude: 

(1) a national chemical and a national physi- 
cal laboratory; 

(2) a number of specialized research institutes; 

(g) the training of research personnel by the 
award of scholarships; 

(4) a network of research laboratories in the 
provinces and larger States to deal with local 
problems. 

A grant of $18,000,000 is asked to cover the 
cost of the scheme for the first five years. 


Cost AND CONTROLS 


ITH some plans not yet completed, it is 

not possible to assess the total cost of the 
Government’s reconstruction schemes. But in 
introducing the 1944-45 budget the Finance 
Member estimated that about $3,000,000,000 
might be available for the first five years, half of 
which sum would represent revenue surplus and 
half the loan which might be raised by the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Governments. An equal 
amount might be available from private invest- 
ment for industrial development. 
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“Planning by its nature,” to quote Sir Arde. 
shir Dalal, “implies controls and restrictions, and 
interferes with some of the established habits 
and customs of the people. A country can only 
submit to the restrictions and bear the burdens 
if they are imposed by a government which has 
its full confidence. It is therefore necessary for 
the successful execution of any plan that India 
should have a government enjoying the conf. 
dence of all important parties. She does not, 
unfortunately, possess such a government at 
present. But economic events cannot indefinitely 
wait upon politics.” For wholly conflicting rea. 
sons the two principal political parties have 
combined to oppose the policy of planning and 
development undertaken by the present govern. 
ment. The Congress Party is opposed because, 
while it approves of all-India planning, it dis 
approves of the present Government of India 
and all its works. The Moslem League is op 
posed because it demands the partition of India 
and therefore opposes any all-India policy. But 
India cannot wait and do nothing until a na 
tional government comes into power. It is the 
duty of any government to tackle pressing eco 
nomic problems, and the present Government of 
India is laying a foundation on which any 
succeeding government may build. 











AN ARISTA PLEDGE 


CCEPTING, as I now do, the honor of membership in the Arista, I 
pledge myself to abide by the principles for which Arista stands. 

I shall continue to prize the things of intellect: to strive for discipline of 
the mind, for accuracy, and for critical analysis; to esteem the intellectual 
attainments of othets. I shall respect the opinions of those with whom I 
differ, and shall ever realize that freedom of thought is necessary to the 
freedom of humanity. The fruits of my own learning I shall endeavor to 
make available to others, that I may thus, in my own small way, contribute 
to the welfare of mankind. 

I shall seek to maintain high ideals of personal honesty and integrity in 
my relations with others, and to heed those traditions of our society that 
we value as a common heritage. 

I shall not bring, by word or deed, any disgrace to my family, school, 
community or nation, but promise rather to foster in myself and others, a 
keen sense of personal and civic duty. I realize that each right or privilege 
that I claim carries its corresponding obligations and responsibilities. 

In these ways I pledge that, so far as I can, I shall endeavor to make this 
a finer and better world. As Arista means the best, so in scholarship, in 
character, and in the service of my fellows, I shall work for the best. 


(Adapted from the Ephebic Oath for Arista, student honor society, at the High School 
of Science, New York City, by Lucian Lamm.) 
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History—Rubbish Heap or 


Gold Mine? 


Morris Slavin 











HEN Goethe wrote that history was 


A ragbag and a rubbish heap, 

At best a stilted play, 

With bits of battles and tags of laws, 
And platitudes and pious saws 


he was reflecting the confusion and turmoil of 
his times. Interested though critical, touched yet 
aloof, curious but cynical, Goethe reflected the 
disappointed hopes of the French Revolution. 
Never sympathetic to that movement, as were so 
many of his contemporaries, his mind refused to 
grasp the inexorable laws of a great, popular 
upheaval. A society in which his Duke of Weimar 
could be treated as an enemy seemed to Goethe 
completely out of joint, unreasonable, and cha- 
otic. History had no meaning; it was indeed “a 
ragbag and a rubbish heap.” 

It is not surprising that our own era should 
find a corresponding fury and chaos boiling be- 
tween the covers of countless books, magazines, 
and bulletins concerned with burning social 
questions. History is invoked to prove and to 
disprove. Its limitations are underlined even as 
its far-sighted prophecies are uttered. It is quoted 
and misquoted. Its heavy guns thunder on both 
the Right and the Left. At one and the same time 
its present is contrasted with its past, its future 


bemoaned, its health toasted, and its death pro- . 


claimed. The schools conduct one survey after 
another, courses are devised and revised, polls 
are taken and statistics are published, while ob- 
jectives of history teaching are sharply attacked 
and as hotly defended. 

The postwar era will witness an intensification 
of the struggle to make history a tool in the 








History is too valuable to be cast aside or neglected. 
Yet its values are realized only by disciplined study 
and thought. Both the need for mature history and 
social science in these days and the responsibilities 
of the colleges and schools for providing them are 
urged by a teacher in the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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hands of conflicting interests. The war and its 
results will undoubtedly encourage various re- 
searches into the past. History will certainly 
assume greater importance in our schools. What- 
ever one may believe as to its value, history will 
not be ignored. 


Tue NEED For SocIAL CONTROLS 


HE fundamental contradiction of our cen- 

tury—the far reaching developments in tech- 
nology and the physical sciences, coupled with 
our inability intelligently to utilize and control 
their vast contributions—has dealt history, like 
other humanities, a staggering blow. Every im- 
portant invention, every labor-saving device, 
every improved method of production convulses 
our body politic. A radically efficient gasoline 
engine can unbalance the oil industry; prefabri- 
cated homes may upset the building industry; 
cargo planes may make the railroads obsolete. 
The atomic bomb, because of its dramatic ap- 
pearance and its far-reaching implications, un- 
derlines the challenge to our society—technology 
versus man, or technology for man. 

The rapid and demonstrable achievements of 
our physical sciences in both peace and war, and 
the apparent impotence of our social sciences to 
achieve a commensurate advance in political and 
social organization, have raised doubts both as 
to the scientific nature and the practical value 
of either history or the social sciences. It is hardly 
surprising that history, often handicapped by 
lack of a realistic perspective, outdated ma- 
terials, a deficiency in enlightened application, 
and a detachment from realities of modern life, 
has lost prestige in our schools. In spite of sub- 
stantial revision resulting from the “new his- 
tory” movement, history has been unable ade- 
quately to interpret or to serve the needs of 
modern America. 

Yet it would be unrealistic to claim that out 
of the welter of opposing theories and clash of 
conflicting interests a definitive historical science 
can arise. Were history as objective as anatomy 
and its “lessons” as readily applied as the latest 
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discoveries in medicine, application would be 
likely to occur only in a society free of class and 
national contradictions, hatreds, and fears. Such 
a society obviously has not come into existence. 

We may, however, shortly witness a sharp turn 
from the technological and vocational studies to 
an intensive search in the various fields embraced 
by the social sciences. The result of man’s in- 
humanity to man may stimulate a revival of 
the humanities. Harvard’s report, General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society,’ certainly points in that 
direction. Meanwhile the war has accentuated 
our interest in problems of geography, history, 
and politics. The postwar world promises a con- 
, tinuation of this interest. 

But the darkest and most negative forces of 
society can also appeal to history, as witness the 
countless bombastic references of a historical 
nature by Hitler in his justification of Nazi 
depredations. The coming years will no doubt 
witness mystical revivals, libidinous trends, and 
violent explosions of individual crime. Profound 
repercussions whose immediate causes are still 
beneath the surface will erupt in powerful social 
explosions. Problems of the Western world will 
rub shoulders with those of the Far East. Antago- 


nistic political movements will once again strug- 


gle for power—even under the bayonets of the 
forces of occupation. Problems of production, of 
world markets, and of colonies will shake our 
globe from one pole to the other. Interest in 
social relations can no longer be lackadaisical, 
pursued by dilettantes; society needs serious stu- 
dents of its ills. 


History AS A SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


URING this period of transition between 

war and peace the schools can play a vital 

role by encouraging students to examine prob- 
lems inherited from the war in an objective and 
scientific manner. And here we must realize that 
unless we adopt a more intelligent attitude to- 
ward history in our schools we shall make no im- 
pression upon the minds of our future citizens. 
We often hear it said that “anyone can teach 
history,” without realizing the implication. Ad- 
ministrators who would never suggest that un- 
trained teachers attempt instruction in a subject 
requiring the least bit of technical knowledge, 
feel no restraint in asking poorly qualified peo- 
ple to teach history. Because history appears 
not so logical as geometry nor as exacting as 
chemistry, it is thought all too often that it 


* Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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has no logic, no exactness, no laws whatsoever, 
To a large extent the fault lies with our col. 
leges. History students are not taught to weigh 
evidence, to distinguish fact from possibility, to 
generalize and compare, or to understand the 
difference between the fundamental and the 
superficial, the cause and the effect. In many 
classes a hodge-podge of primitive thinking is 
accepted for movements and problems that are 
as precise as the most rigid formulae in physics, 
In other classes students’ memories are tested 
regularly by an attempt at recall of undigested 
facts that will quickly be forgotten. The entire 
method of lecture and note taking so jealously 
guarded by our universities is questionable; the 
neglect of historical method leaves students at 
the mercy of interpreters who rarely make clear 
the subjective elements that enter into historical 
synthesis. Shortly after graduation our teachers. 
to-be are expected to develop penetration and 
insight into the historical facts recently acquired 
at college, and to accept or modify the interpreta- 
tion of their school textbook, if it has one. 
Because history is so complex, with an infinite 
variety of movements merging into one another, 
and the widest ramifications in each movement, 
there is all the more reason for insisting on the 
highest qualifications, both in knowledge and 
method, for those who interpret its meaning and 
importance. We must cease approaching history | 
as a mass of unrelated facts on the one hand, or 
a colorful pageant requiring an emotional re- 





sponse on the other. 

Before 1910 history dominated the social stud- 
ies that were offered in secondary schools. Since | 
that date history, while holding its own in the 
secondary program of an ever-growing number 
of studies, has been supplemented by courses | 
drawing on government, economics, sociology, 
and sometimes social psychology and anthro 
pology. History has given more attention to re- 
cent times. Its organization, in an effort to make 
it more “functional” and intelligible, has become 
more and more topical. Like civics and courses in 
modern problems, it has attempted to become of 
more practical value to the general citizen—to 
provide him with better understanding of the 
world of which he is a part. 


HEN history is used in a problem setting 
it is given a specific and important func 
tion. History in a topical or in a problem 
approach will lose none of its cultural or civic 
benefits. On the contrary, by linking it to the 
present in a meaningful, down-to-earth way it 
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will develop into a wiser guide and source of in- 
spiration. 

This makes it necessary for us to choose topics 
and problems which are real and broad, con- 
taining the possibility of pupil participation. 
Geography, nationality backgrounds, and in- 
come levels conjoin with history to throw light 
on social problems. War, unemployment, racial 
antagonisms, housing, recreation, labor prob- 
lems—all clamor for solutions, History can and 
must guide us toward their solution. 

When Bernard de Voto criticized the historians 
some time ago because they “avoid the synthesis 
to which they pay lip service because they are 
afraid of it,”*? he underscored a basic problem. 
For history to be intelligible it must have inter- 
pretation and conscious design—in short, a syn- 
thesis. No one can prescribe an historical inter- 
pretation or “line” in a democracy. It is only the 





* Harpers, July, 1943, pp. 129-132. 


totalitarian state that needs a dictated interpreta- 
tion as to its origin and structure. The struggle 
of historical synthesis complements the struggle 
of political parties. Our historians must have the 
courage to instruct the teacher in the light of 
their own particular synthesis. 

The historian can also help the high school 
teacher by emphasizing those aspects of the sub- 
ject which are more dramatic, pithy, and earthy. 
He must realize that, unlike himself, the teacher 
in the high school is bound by the very real and 
tangible interests and abilities of his students. 
The latter dare not teach in a vacuum. He must 
bring history down from the clouds into the lives 
of his students. 

History need not be a “stilted play.” It can 
become for all of us a powerful, living drama. 
To transform it and utilize it with profit we must 
stimulate and perhaps reorient its present pro- 
tagonists and satisfy its most exacting critics, The 
rubbish must be cleared away, for the gold exists 
and needs mining. 








UNITED STATES HISTORY AND INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


The most widely taught course in history in this country is, of course, United States 
history. It has been a basic course for many generations of students, Students should learn 
from United States history to prize the principles of individual dignity, of the inviolability 
of human personality, and the essential oneness of mankind that have emerged from this 
quest. They should understand the saga of a people in quest of a dream. 

Consequently the study of United States history has several clear-cut and exciting jobs 
to perform among its many other functions. They include: 

1. An exploration of the multi-nature of American culture. This includes not only 





statistics of immigration, but also conditions under which all peoples came and reasons 
for their coming; what they brought with them in customs, abilities, ideas; what 
became of these people in distribution over the country; the kinds of work they 
engaged in; their contributions to American life; the attitudes held by them and 
toward them. 


. A comprehensive examination of the making and applying of democratic ideals. This 


includes, among many other doctrines and ways of life, the conflict of principles 
between Hamilton and Jefferson and its unending ramifications throughout the years; 
the issues involved in the Civil War; the building of our industry and the human 
effort from all races and nationalities that went into it; the quest for economic 
democracy. 


.. . . Current problems are marked by confusion concerning the meaning of demo- 


cratic principles involved. They include the migrations of groups from one section 
of the country to another and the effects upon them and the people who lived 
originally in the expanding communities; conflicts over the responsibilities and rights 
of the Negro, the Japanese, the Mexican, etc.,-in suffrage, employment, housing, 
education (Hilda Taba and William Van Til, Eds. Democratic Human Relations: 
Promising Practices in Intergroup and Intercultural Education in the Social Studies. 
Sixteenth Yearbook, Washington: National Council for the Social Studies, 1945. Pp. 
96-97). 











Psychology in the Education of 
Social Science Teachers 


Forrest A. Kingsbury 








HERE will be no dispute about the need 

of adequate training in psychology for the 

high school teacher who will have to teach 
a course in that subject. While relatively few 
high schools include psychology in their courses 
of study, the number is probably increasing, par- 
ticularly if we count in the courses in personal 
and mental efficiency, mental hygiene, and what 
is vaguely termed personality adjustment. Nor is 
there need to urge that the social science teacher, 
or any other teacher, should know something of 
how his pupils learn, think, and remember. Most, 
if not all, teachers have been formally introduced 
to the study of the learning processes in some 
course in educational psychology or methods; 
and the importance of such knowledge requires 
no justifying to anyone who has ever faced 
seriously the problem of how a learner’s mind 
works, or why it fails to work. 

A related, yet distinct, need for psychology 
arises out of the counseling and guidance pro- 
grams that are coming to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the work of most high school 
teachers. The social science teacher might be ex- 
pected, by the nature of his field, to be a more 
suitable person for such a responsibility than, 
let us say, the teacher of mathematics or music or 
manual arts. Competent counseling of students, 
whether on curricular, vocational, social, or per- 
sonal problems, is not accomplished through 
casual reliance on common sense or on greater 
maturity and superior judgment. It is no job for 
an amateur or dilettante, however service- 
minded he may be; it requires, for its safe and 








All teachers need to know how pupils think and 
learn. They need to know much psychology in order 
to discharge their guidance responsibilities effectively. 
But in addition social studies teachers need to under- 
stand the mental processes of the individuals who 
make up society. So urges the acting head of the de- 
partment of psychology, University of Chicago, in a 
paper read at the annual conference of social science 
teachers held at the University of Chicago last July. 











effective execution, much more genuine insight 
into and expert judgment of the counselee’s ad- 
justment processes, his aptitudes and limitations, 
his motives, attitudes, and inhibitions, than most 
of us possess. 

Student counseling has already produced a 
literature of sizeable proportions, largely psy- 
chological in character, and has come to take 
its place in university and teachers college cur- 
ricula among the major fields of educational 
specialization. No one who has any expectation 
of being called on to render such service can 
afford to neglect this part of his professional 
preparation; for the injury that can be wrought 
by casual or inexpert counsel about personal dif- 
ficulties or choice of career may be far-reaching 
and permanent, as many of us can testify from 
personal observation and experience. 

Cogent as are the foregoing reasons for includ- 
ing psychology in one’s preparation, another 
stands in greater need of discussion, and will be 
considered in the rest of this paper. 


NATURE OF MODERN PsyYCHOLOGY 


NE cannot understand social processes un- 

less he has an adequate understanding of 

the mental processes of the individuals who make 

up the society he is studying. Before elaborating 

this point, let us pause for a quick glance at the 

field which the present-day psychologist under- 
takes to study. 

This field can be defined in many ways, one 
way being to say that human psychology studies 
human wants—their origin and their satisfaction. 
To this end the psychologist examines the or- 
ganic mechanisms and background of behavior, 
native endowment and its maturation, and the 
sensory, neural, and effector mechanisms. He con- 
siders the nature of motivation of activity, and 
inquires how new wants arise, persist, and 
change. He lays great stress on the learning pro 
cesses, through which the individual widens his 
range of efficient action and directs himself 
toward new goals, especially those in the social 
environment. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


The psychologist examines the various ad- 
justive processes we call mental, such as perceiv- 
ing and attending, ideas of various kinds—im- 
aginal, memory, conceptual, and symbolic—, the 
processes of problem solving and thought, of feel- 
ing and emotion. He traces the growth and inte- 
gration of personality and character, and the 
identification, diagnosis, and measurement of the 
chief personality variables. He examines the pre- 
conditions and the frequencies of individual dif- 
ferences in achievement, aptitudes, traits, and 
attitudes, and the methods of measuring them, in 
order to ascertain with some accuracy their in- 
terrelations, organization, and nature, as well as 
their dependence on environmental and organic 
conditions. Finally, he considers the use of psy- 
chological principles and methods in predicting 
and controlling behavior in a wide variety of 
practical situations. 

Modern psychology lays great emphasis on 
scientific methods of investigation, their under- 
standing and accurate use, by means of which 
psychological concepts, generalizations, and pro- 
cedures are validated, especially the methods of 
controlled experiment, of testing and statistical 
analysis, and of clinical diagnosis and treatment; 
for psychologists have abundant reason to be dis- 
trustful of the hasty and unverified amateur gen- 
eralizations that parade under its banner. Psy- 
chology extends its study beyond the normal in- 
dividual to include such important fields as so- 
cial behavior, abnormalities of behavior, genetic 
psychology, animal behavior, and the various 
applied fields. When I shall speak about the 


study of psychology, it is these things I shall 
mean. 


PsYCHOLOGY’s PoINT OF EMPHASIS 


SYCHOLOGY differs from the other social 

sciences not in its subject matter, for all 
are concerned with human behavior; it differs 
rather in point of emphasis. Psychologists study 
the processes of the individual, while economists, 
sociologists, political scientists, historians, and 
other social scientists study the forms, goals, and 
processes of collective behavior, and the institu- 
tions, agencies, and instrumentalities men have 
evolved to accomplish their collective purposes. 
For a complete understanding of human life and 
human nature both viewpoints are mutually in- 
dispensable. Psychological generalizations are 
formal and empty until filled with the cultural 
content of social living and social relationships. 
The generalizations of the various social sciences 
are equally formal and lifeless until they are 
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translated into the wants and adjustive activities 
of individual persons. Each viewpoint possesses 
certain values and reveals certain insights pe- 
culiar to itself. Sometimes one approach is more 
effective in illuminating the problem in hand, 
sometimes the other; but eventually both are 
essential. 

Most of the working concepts of the social 
sciences are ways of stating some fact about how 
individuals function. Thus, when the anthro- 
pologist or sociologist talks about acculturation 
or socialization, assimilation or conformity, he is 
talking about persons learning to act in new 
ways. Likewise, when the economist makes as- 
sumptions about demand, value, control, and 
kindred processes, he is making assumptions 
about the direction and intensity of individual 
wants and motives. That these terms describe 
forms of behavior which are sufficiently common 
to be generalized does not make them any less 
the mental processes of individual persons. 

There are, of course, many terms used in the 
social sciences which are not paralleled by cor- 
responding psychological terms, mainly because 
they refer to organizational patterns rather than 
to individual processes; but implied in every such 
concept are certain assumptions about the mo- 
tives, mechanisms, and modifications of the indi- 
viduals constituting the groups which exhibit 
those patterns. These assumptions may be valid 
or they may be erroneous; or they may be so 
vague and general that their validity or lack of 
it cannot easily be appraised. 

Social scientists, as a rule, are properly critical 
of their own social, economic, political, and his- 
torical theories and methods. But I doubt if 
they are always equally critical of the psychologi- 
cal assumptions they make. This is often the case, 
of course, whenever a scholar generalizes about 
fields outside of his own specialty. But it is a 
more serious matter for the economist or his- 
torian to make mistakes about the psychological 
processes which are implicit in his assertions than 
it is, let us say, for a classicist to talk about 
chemical affinities or aversions. The question is 
not whether the social scientist shall choose to 
make psychological assumptions; he is certain to 
make them, whether or not he so intends. The 
real question is, shall those assumptions be good 
psychology, or shall they be bad psychology? If 
he wants his work to be scientifically respectable, 
the social scientist must be alert to the sources of 
error, the alternative hypotheses, and the ade- 
quacy and validity of evidence concerning the 
human behavior he is describing as well as in 
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the documents, the statistics, and the other data 
he evaluates, 


NeEcEssiry For Goop Basic PsyCHOLOGY 


O BE a little more specific, there are three 

general reasons why social science cannot be 
good social science without being good psy- 
chology. 

The first reason is that, as I have pointed out, 
the dynamics of social phenomena are funda- 
mentally psychological; they are the drives, 
mechanisms, and processes of the individuals 
who make up society and social groups. Few stu- 
dents of social science today would commit the 
ancient fallacy of postulating a collective con- 
sciousness independent of and at times dominat- 
ing individual minds. However, it is only too easy, 
in tracing social movements, to describe these 
processes as if the minds of the individuals had 
nothing to do with their participation in or re- 
sistance to these movements. Man is a culture- 
bearer, but he is more than a mere culture-bearer. 
In most modern civilizations, especially ours, the 
individual is exposed not to a single, homoge- 
neous culture-pattern, but to a variety of pat- 
terns, institutions, and groups, often mutually 
conflicting, to each of which he feels some alle- 
giance. What the outcome will be when two such 
cultural influences clash is a problem to be 
settled, not by describing the cultures more mi- 
nutely, but by reference to the individual's his- 
tory and education, his ideas, sentiments, and 
wishes, as well as to his background of organic 
capacities, dispositions, and inhibitions. 


SECOND reason is that the psychological 
concepts which social scientists find indis- 
pensable are almost certain to be sources of error 
if not experimentally tested and validated, either 
because the concept itself is a faulty one, or be- 
cause a valid concept is being interpreted or used 
in a faulty way. The first case finds many histori- 
cal illustrations. A century ago British associa- 
tionist psychology pictured man as an intellec- 
tual computing machine, making his choices by 
the calculus of expected pleasures and pains; and 
we know how long it took economics to get rid 
of the fallacious picture of economic man based 
on this psychological theory. Even earlier, the 
philosophers, stimulated by Descartes, taught 
that men and animals have psychologically 
nothing in common, but that animals are gov- 
erned by instinct and man by reason, a view that 
persisted until well after Darwin’s day. 
A generation or two ago, under the influence 
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of James, Thorndike, and McDougall, the view 
that all human behavior is less the result of calcu- 
lation and reason than the expression of in- 
herited, instinctive drives, led to a deluge of 
books and articles by social scientists about the 
creative instinct in industry, the herd instinct in 
peace and war, the property instinct, the do- 
mestic instinct, the aggressive instinct, and what- 
ever else authors chose to label “instinct.” The 
social psychological phenomena described by 
Tarde and Ross, in terms of imitation-suggestion 
theory, was a reaction against biological over- 
simplification, but it was no more critical than 
were the instinctivists about postulating psycho- 
logical mechanisms. Not that these theories were 
disreputable in their day; quite the contrary. But 
they were all arm-chair, not laboratory, psy- 
chology; they all fell short by the criterion of 
experimental validation, which is the psycholo- 
gist’s ideal, and today they are either discredited 
by the evidence, or are quietly ignored as inade- 
quate or not proved. 

The other kind of faulty psychologizing is that 
into which social scientists drift when they have 
not taken pains to scrutinize critically enough 
their own psychological assumptions in the light 
of accumulated research. Not all scientists, of 
course, are at fault on this score; a great many 
are as sound in their psychology as in their own 
specialities. But not all. Some rest content with 
the psychological concepts they learned in col- 
lege a generation ago, modified, possibly, by 
what they have read of that uncritical hodge- 
podge of psychology, psychiatry, and psychoa- 
nalysis which passes for science in the popular 
press. Some are dissatisfied with the antiquated 
psychology which overstressed the cognitive proc 
esses to the neglect of the affective, motivational, 
and integrative, and have seized upon some cur- 
rent ideological terminology. 

The most common practice, in recent years, 
has been to use the concepts of some variety of 
psychoanalytic theory, usually that of Freud, 
Adler, Jung, or Otto Rank, which, despite their 
relevance for certain pathological states, cer- 
tainly have shortcomings as theories of normal 
personality. Behaviorism, a generation ago, and 
more recently gestalt and field theory, have also 
contributed concepts frequently poorly digested 
by their borrowers. The values possessed by these 
various viewpoints have not been enhanced by 
the loose use or misuse of their concepts by 
writers none too familiar with the evidence on 
which they rest or with the criticisms to which 
they have been subjected by scholars who believe 
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the evidence inadequate to support some of the 
elaborate conceptual structures erected on them. 


DANGEROUS AREAS 


HATEVER be the substitute for sound 

scientific psychologizing, certain topics 
are especially liable to distortion or exaggeration. 
Let me cite just a few of them by way of illus- 
trating what I am concerned about. This is not, 
of course, to discredit any person who discusses 
these topics, for they are well worth discussing; 
but when issues such as these arise, psychologists 
have learned through experience to be on the 
alert for fallacies. 


1, The motion that two motives which happen to bear 
the same name, such as the gregarious or the competitive, 
have therefore the same genetic origin and are equivalent; 
the fact is, competitive acts may spring from many different 
motivating conditions. 

2. That one’s personality is a persisting entity distinct 
from the habits he exhibits. 

3. That the sex drive is at the basis of all personal and 
social problems. 

4. That intellectual functions are really of no impor- 
tance at all, as compared with emotions, impulses, and re- 
pressed wishes; or, as it has been put, that glands are more 
significant than brains. 

5. That the unconscious is a vastly more significant and 
potent controller of personality than are the things the 
individual consciously knows, feels, and purposes. 

6. That “conditioning” is a word which may properly 
be used to mean any kind of behavior change you want 
it to mean. 

7. That the M.A. or the LQ. is a good measure of adult 
intelligence. 

8. That the M.A. and the I.Q. are synonymous and 
interchangeable in meaning and function. 

g. That every frustration is a conflict, even frustrations 
resulting from defective environment. 

10. That the individual mind consists of a general fund 
of psychic energy which can be diverted equally well 
into any chosen channel of activity, by sublimation o1 
other process. 

11. That mental inheritance involves mechanisms and 
laws different from those governing inheritance of skin 
color or blood type. 

iz. That mental inheritance is nothing but cultural and 
social transmission. 

1g. That mental tests tell everything about a person's 
aptitudes. 

14. That mental tests tell nothing about a person's 
aptitudes. 

15. That the projective techniques, such as the 
Rorschach, the thematic apperception, or the psychodrama, 
have achieved all the insights and certainty that other 
kinds of personality tests have tried and failed to achieve. 

16. That if a person has read widely in Freud or other 
psychoanalytic and psychiatric literature, he does not 
need any more systematic study of normal psychology. 

17. That “common sense,” so-called (meaning either 
the speaker's private theories, or common opinion), is 
really as good a guide as psychological research. 


These are merely a few examples of current 
hasty and inaccurate generalizations which re- 
veal the absence of sound psychological training. 


VALUES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD 


HE third and last argument I shall present 

is this: To an increasing extent, psychologi- 
cal methods, techniques, and concepts are prov- 
ing themselves useful research tools in analyzing 
and solving social problems. Consequently, quali- 
fied social science teachers cannot escape the ob- 
ligation to make a correct appraisal of the nature, 
uses, and limitations of these tools, if they are to 
evaluate and use their products; and let me 
stress the word “limitations,” for it is just as im- 
portant to learn to distrust hasty and overconfi- 
dent inferences as to recognize sound and trust- 
worthy judgments. 

It is impossible, of course, to list all the past, 
present, and future psychological techniques ap- 
plicable to social problems. The social science 
and psychological literature affords abundant ex- 
amples. Instead, let me review the three main 
classes of psychological methodology, the experi- 
mental, the test-statistical, and the clinical-case 
methods, and note what they endeavor to ac- 
complish. 

The last-named, the clinical, attempts to un- 
derstand and perhaps do something about the 
behavior of individuals. It is not, of course, dis- 
tinctive of psychology, or even of social science, 
save with respect to the choice of questions 
asked, the facts sought for, and the particular 
related techniques employed. Case-histories, the 
corner-stone of clinical procedures, rest on the 
assumption that the genesis and history of any 
peculiarity throw light on its nature and suggest 
modes of treatment. Their fundamental weak- 
ness is that they fail to distinguish, save on the 
basis of the investigator’s own opinion, between 
relevant and significant data and incidental, pos- 
sibly non-significant data. The clinical psycholo- 
gist, recognizing the danger of premature, sub- 
jective interpretations which may bias both fact- 
getting and diagnosis, endeavors as far as he can 
to supplement his histories by more objective 
psychometric data, which serve as a corrective 
and also permit comparisons with social norms 
of performance. 

Testing and statistical methods are, therefore, 
useful adjuncts to and controls for the case his- 
tory. But they are also of great value as sources 
of data for psychological generalizations, particu- 
larly in cases where experimental control is not 
feasible and the psychologist must select cases 
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where nature or society has already applied the _—_ures of social adjustment, in occupational suc 
' controls, and he can evaluate the results. Dealing _— cesses and failures, in racial and nationality T 
4 with large and presumably properly selected (or — differences, and other social classifications and 
random) groups, test-data require some kind of _ stratifications. : 
Statistical analysis. The extensive use made of We have said that tests and data-analyses are 11 
; tests of general intelligence, of special aptitudes, valuable in distinguishing between the contin. 
of school, occupational, and avocational achieve- gent and the accidental relations in situations 
3 ‘ments, of attitudes, interests, opinions and traits, | where experimental control is not feasible. But 
4 in educational and other social situations, is a _ to an increasing degree, it is proving feasible to} == 
4 matter of common knowledge. It has occasioned introduce some experimental control into social 
, frequent criticism, from those who misunder- situations where it was formerly deemed impos. 
stand its purpose, that psychology is over-quanti- _ sible. A simple illustration is the use of opinion 
tative. scales in measuring change and persistence of 
This criticism, possibly justified at times when = emotional attitudes in children resulting from| eat 
scores and correlation coefficients have been — witnessing propagandistic movies. Attitudes of| of! 
treated by novices as if they were ends in them- __ voters, of consumers, of employees, of unem-| Th 
selves, is certainly not valid for the great bulk of _ ployed men, of soldiers, of students, and many} con 
psychological research, where measured data are _ other selected groups, have been sampled andj Wa! 
used because they permit the tracing of contin- — studied by such methods, and variations in effect} Me 
gent relationships (in common language, cause __ traced through modifying one condition or an} last 
and effect), with a precision and assurance that __ other, to the betterment of our understanding off 7 
casual qualitative inspection can rarely or never = what it is that makes people tick, and what} thr 
give. The fact that any test measures only one changes cause them to tick faster or slower. pri 
single variable or dimension of personality means Such considerations as these I have mentioned] me 
merely that the psychologist believes our un- lead me to repeat that social scientists need to} Th 
derstanding of human nature must advance _ be equipped with sound and adequate psycho} of 
slowly, step by step, and not in one sudden, all- _cgical techniques and concepts if they are to} of 
revealing flash of insight. No one familiar with make the fullest use of their opportunities, and} OF | 
the literature can doubt that tests have aided especially if they are to exercise sound discrimi} 1 
greatly in extending our understanding of the nation among the increasingly numerous gen-| Poi 
role played by aptitudes, abilities, temperament, _ eralizations about the conditions which influence} in | 
attitudes, interests, opinions, and other charac- social behavior. chr 
teristics, in delinquency, crime, and other fail- bot 
(3) 
tea 
cur 
pla 
In a very real sense there are no two individuals who are alike, no two experiences which 
are, or can be, identical either for the same individual or for two different persons. T 
Variability in methods and materials of instruction; objectives; cultural pressures; ex- 
periential backgrounds; degrees of maturity, actual and potential; rates, directions, and lem 
patterns of growth; interests; needs; socio-economic status; degrees of motivation; attitudes; on 
learning procedures; reading proficiencies; psycho-adjustatory mechanisms; and the modi- sch 
fiability of “native ability” make for tremendous individual differences within the same 
class even though the group may seem fairly homogeneous. Moreover, and this is perhaps per 
even more important, individual differences, once found, cannot be counted upon to remain day 
constant, or even constant in a relative sense, for the same individual is continually chang- I 
ing with the impact of time and experience. This makes imperative the need for careful, 
critical, safeguarded, and continual, or at least frequently repeated, assessment of the = 
individual (Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, Eds, Adapting Instruction in the Social ee 
Studies to Individual Differences. Fifteenth Yearbook. Washington: National Council for T 
the Social Studies, 1944. P. 17). rect 
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The Status of the Social Studies 
in Wisconsin Secondary Schools 


Leonard Haas 








OUR hundred and fifteen public secon- 

dary schools of a state total of 461 in Wis- 

consin returned replies to a questionnaire 
early in 1946 that indicate the trend of the status 
of the social studies program in at least one state. 
The results may be symptomatic of a nationwide 
condition. That there is some reason to believe so 
was shown in the sampling discussed by Dorothy 
Merideth in a study reported in Social Education 
last December.* 

The Wisconsin study was made possible 
through the cooperation of secondary school 
principals and chairmen of social studies depart- 
ments. Every school in Wisconsin was polled. 
The results here tabulated represent go per cent 
of the total. The secondary school population 
of the cooperating schools constitutes 94 per cent 
of the total in public schools. 

The survey sought to obtain facts on four 
points: (1) the relative position of social studies 
in the secondary curriculum; (2) the names and 
chronological position of social studies courses, 
both required and elective, now being taken; 
(3) the adequacy of preparation of social studies 
teachers; and (4) the desirable combinations in 
curricular and co-curricular activities to aid in 
placement of social studies teachers. 


CuRRICULUM STATUS 


HE term social studies as here used includes 
history, citizenship, economics, social prob- 
lems, and the related offerings listed in the table 
on page 214. A unit is described in secondary 
schools in Wisconsin as one year of study for a 
period of 45 to 60 minutes during every school 
day. 
Inasmuch as every school in the state requires 








This article reports a survey conducted by the di- 
rector of teacher training and placement in the Eau 
Claire State Teachers College early in 1946. It 
demonstrates both the strength of long established 
courses and the tendency to experiment with new 
social studies offerings. 











at least one unit in the social studies for gradua- 
tion, and the average school requirement is 
three units, there is indication that in quantity 
secondary pupils are being sufficiently “exposed” 
to such study. One high school requires 514 units 
for graduation! Only 103 schools, or 24.8 per cent 
of those polled, require less than three units. 

A total of 1254 teachers teach one or more 
classes in social studies. These teachers repre- 
sent nearly 21 per cent of all secondary school 
teachers. A generalization may be drawn to the 
effect that approximately one fifth of the curricu- 
lum and the same fractional ratio of the faculties 
are devoted to the social studies. 


UNITs OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
REQUIRED IN WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS: 


No. of Units No. of Schools 
1 26 
14 4 
2 68 
24 5 
8 170 
3% 5 

*4 119 
4a 3 
4% 1 
5 13 
5 1 

Total 415 


* The Port Edwards High School requires the Social 
Science-English “core” of everyone for four years, 


CuRRENT OFFERING BY TITLE 


OR the most part, Wisconsin high schools 

are traditional in the course offerings—at 
least according to title. That there may be radical 
departures within the courses this survey neither 
denies nor attempts to prove. 

Of the high schools 81 per cent require Citizen- 
ship; 64 per cent require world history; 98.5 per 
cent require United States history (an answer to 
the challenge of two years ago that secondary 
boys and girls are not studying United States 
history) while the remainder of the schools offer 


Dorothy Merideth, “Secondary School Social Studies 
in 1945,” Social Education, IX: 345-349, December, 1945. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STUDIES OFFERINGS IN WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 
a : Year Taken No. of Semesters* 
Course! ‘red? Elective i 
ss Fresh. | Soph. | Junior | Senior I 2 Other 

U. S. History 409 6 2 336 74 402 

World History 265 118 4 , 338 38 6 2 374 4.sem,.?1 

European Hist. I I I 

Ancient History 4 19 7 14 2 9 14 

Medieval Hist. 5 3 2 5 

Modern History 3 13 8 7 2 16 

Lat.-Amer. Hist. 2 5 3 I 3 4 2 6 wks.:1 

Pacific or Far East 2 2 I I 

Contemporary Hist. 2 2 I I 

Geography 50 265 48 57 161 81 46 256 4 sem.:2 

3 sem.:2 

Citizenship 339 35 355 4 3 9 35 329 12 wks.!1 

Problems of Democracy 139 121 I 18 243 57 196 9 wks.:1 
12 wks.:2 

Economics 50 133 go 160 159 20 9 wks.:1 
12 wks,:2 

Sociology 42 109 27 132 117 32 9 wks.:1 
12 wks.:1 

Social Science 2 2 2 I 3 

Social Probs. I I 2 2 

Adv. Soc. Science I I I 

Anthropology 

Consumer Educ. 3 19 I 2 9 13 14 7 44 wks.:1 

Orientation I 3 I 4 3 I 

Occupations 9 II 5 I 5 9 16 I 9 wks.:2 

Psychology 3 4 2 I 6 5 5 

Personality Probs. I 1 I 
































1 Port Edwards and Shorewood offerings are not included. 


* Milwaukee schools require either Civics or United States history. 
* Discrepancies in total sums are due either to the fact that some questionnaires were returned incomplete (basic assumptions 
and conclusions were not altered by such returns), or to the alternative listing of a subject under more than one year. 


it as an elective; 62.6 per cent have instituted 
the course called Problems of Democracy, and 
of all the schools 33.7 per cent make this offering 
a requirement. Geography is offered in 75 per 
cent of the schools but required in only 12 per 
cent of them. As indicated in the table, sociology 
and economics offerings and requirements are 
significant. Minor, but growing, interest is indi- 
cated in such courses as Occupational Psychol- 
ogy, Latin American history, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Orientation, and Personality Problems. Al- 
most extinct in the curriculum are ancient his- 
tory, offered now in 5 per cent of the schools and 
required in less than one per cent of the total,’ 
and medieval history (required in none and of- 
fered in about one per cent of the curricula). 
The predominant chronological position for 
each of the courses is as follows: Citizenship is 


* The classical courses still existing in several metro- 
politan high schools account for the position that ancient 
history retains. 


offered in the ninth grade in 355 of 371 cases; 
world history in the tenth grade in 338 of 384 
cases; United States history in the eleventh grade 
in 336 of 412 cases; geography in the eleventh 
grade in 161 of 347 cases; problems of democracy 
in the twelfth grade in 243 of 261 cases; sociology 
and economics in the twelfth year; Occupations 
in the twelfth year; Psychology in the twelfth 
year; ancient history in the tenth grade; Latin 
American history is divided between the ninth 
and twelfth grades; modern history in the tenth 
and eleventh grades; consumer education is con- 
fined largely to the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
Rather misleading from the point of view of a 
secondary offering is Orientation in the twelfth 
year—unless it is to serve as orientation to post: 
school living. 

With the exception of the one semester courses 
in sociology, economics, and consumer educa 
tion, the vast majority of the social studies cur 
ricula are planned for two semesters. Interesting 
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WISCONSIN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


variations include the high school that offers con- 
sumer education for one-fourth semester under 
that title and another extreme is that school that 
requires four semesters of world history for 


graduation. 
According to the responsible reports, only two 
Wisconsin high schools have completely 


abolished the traditional curriculum and have 
substituted the “core or integrated” approach 
without reference to any titles here mentioned. 
Interestingly, one of these high schools (Shore- 
wood) has a faculty of 59 and the other (Port 
Edwards) has g faculty members. 


ACADEMIC PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


F THE 1146 social studies'teachers in the 

schools that submitted data, 16.14 per cent 
did not possess an undergraduate major in either 
history or social studies. Of the social studies 
staffs 49.04 per cent have undergraduate majors 
in social studies, 52.35 per cent have undergradu- 
ate majors in history, and approximately 11.5 
per cent have majors in both history and social 
studies. Since, however, both categories vary 
considerably in individual and local definition, 
just what these percentages imply may be open 
to question. 

It is sufficient at this point to condemn the 
practice of utilizing teachers without majors in 
either of these categories to teach social studies. 
There is much room for improvement in the 
construction of the social studies major. Many 
teacher-training institutions provide for this com- 
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bined major a minimum of thirty semester hours 
spread over economics, sociology, political sci- 
ence and allied fields. Thus, so-called social 
studies teachers may be teaching United States 
and world history wthout adequate historical 
background and training, even though the 
records credit them with a “major.” 


TEACHING COMBINATIONS WITH SOCIAL STUDIES 


NFORTUNATELY, scores of small high 
schools, with three to ten teachers, disperse 
the academic offerings within a division such as 
social studies among several teachers. Teachers . 
assigned to several areas may lack preparation in 
several of them. If one teacher were given re- 
sponsibility for all social studies courses in his 
school there would be very few high schools that 
would not have need for one full time social 
studies teacher. As it is, placement officials are 
cognizant of the necessity for subject matter com- 
binations. Forty per cent of Wisconsin secondary 
school administrators report social studies teach- 
ers who are also’ teaching classes in English; 9.8 
per cent who teach science; 6.26 per cent who 
teach languages; 8.91 per cent who teach mathe- 
matics; 5.3 per cent who teach music; and lesser 
numbers concerned with coaching, public speak- 
ing, physical education, home economics, com- 
mercial subjects, guidance, library work, upper 
grades teaching, driving courses, and administra- 
tion. 
The increasing importance of the co-curricular 
program is made evident by the wide variety and 


EXPECTED CURRICULAR AND CO-CURRICULAR COMPETENCE IN COMBINATION WITH SOCIAL STUDIES 














Curricular | Co-Curricular 
Subject No. of Schools Activity No. of Schools 

Administration 6 Athletics 143 
Any combination 9 Business manager 26 
Coaching 9 Cafeteria manager I 
Commercial subjects 11 Class advisor 21 
Driving instruction I Club advisor 15 
English 166 Dean of girls I 
Guidance 4 Debate direction 102 
Home Economics 5 Declamations direction 136 
Languages 26 Dramatics direction Iol 
Library management 4 Extemporaneous speaking 145 
Mathematics 37 Forum leadership 7 I 
Music 22 Library supervision ( 9 
Physical Education II Music (choral) 50 
Public Speaking 6 , Music (instrumental) 37 
Science 41 Publications direction 88 
Upper grades I Social and health guidance 3 

Student Council guidance 10 

Visual aids I 
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vertical percentage of co- or extra-curricular ac- 
tivities that administrators require of their so- 
cial studies teachers. Only 34 schools, or 8.19 per 
cent, listed no such activities for the teachers of 
this department. Extemporaneous speaking re- 
ceived the vote of 34.93 per cent of the adminis- 
trators as a desirable accessory to social studies. 
In 34.45 per cent of the schools ability to help 
in athletics was expected of one or more social 
studies teachers. Ability to teach or direct decla- 
mation, debate, dramatics, and publications, in 
that order of need, is also of great significance in 
teacher placement. Almost every variety of co- 
curricular experience is represented by the re- 
turns shown on the preceding page. 


almost complete abolition of ancient, medieval, 
English, and modern history, and the wide adop- 
tion of Problems of Democracy as an integrat- 
ing course in the last two years of the secondary 
schools. It may be expected that in the future 
there will be greater emphasis on “core” courses, 
problems courses, and such offerings as Latin 
American history, Consumer Education, the Far 
East, and anthropology. 

Too large a proportion of social studies teach- 
ers, particularly in the small high schools, are 
inadequately prepared. In many instances, a so 
cial studies class is literally used as a “filler” for 
a teacher primarily on the staff for athletics su- 
pervision, English teaching, or other responsi- 
bility. Improvement and accomplishment will be 








orf ~~ 


CONCLUSIONS achieved only when major fields of preparation | } 
are emphasized. tl 
ISCONSIN high schools allot an ade- All persons majoring in social studies ought | t 
quate proportion of the curriculum to to be prepared in one or more fields of allied | y 
the formal fields in the social studies. Sufficiency activity for co-curricular programs. It is a very 
of content is a problem of evaluation and meas- _important asset in placement and a requisite in | t 
urement within the courses outlined. most schools for the continuation of contracts. tl 
The social studies curricular offering follows a Effort should be made, however, to make the j 
traditional pattern. Marked deviation from an allied fields serve as compensating auxiliaries in ve 
outline of a generation ago is indicated by the __ the over-all preparation of the teacher. fc 
ce 
n 
8 
Ir 
Wartime developments and conditions have raised other social and personal problems te 
of which the schools and the social studies program must take account. Wartime employ- ti 
ment of women has lessened the influence of home training and has often prevented | 
teachers from working in cooperation with parents. Young people have lived in the high . 
tension atmosphere of wartime, with its attendant dislocations and emotional disturbances. m 
Serious problems of juvenile delinquency have arisen or been intensified. Early employment 
and financial independence in wartime may be followed by difficult problems of adjust- la 
ment as employment needs and opportunities decline. The possibility of required 
military service must be faced. The return of veterans, especially of the younger group P 
who were not established vocationally when they entered military service, will create th 
serious problems of social and economic adjustment. Both shortages and surpluses in di 
many areas of vocational specialization have been created by the conversion to wartime gC 
economy, and will be even more acute during reconversion and demobilization. hi 
Problems of racial, religious, and other cultural tensions have arisen in many com- sc 
munities, with repercussions in the schools. . . . As the war ends it is highly important | 
that the social studies and humanities be enabled to deal with social relationships and y¢ 
policies, and with individual problems and adjustments, as an essential service in the 
transition to peace. In a world of individual, community, national, and international sti 
tensions, social education is indispensable to the preservation and advance of the civili- ne 
zation, and also to the reorientation of the technology which has made victory possible. me 
(The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. A Statement of Postwar lolicy prepared 
by an Advisory Commission of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, = 
November, 1944. Pp. 10-11.) 
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Rooting the Ninth Grade Program 


in the Community 


Ardy H. Johnson 








EVERAL ills beset the social studies pro- 

gram rather generally. Five that are pe- 

culiar to the ninth grade deserve some 
attention. 

First, the subject matter presented has failed 
to provide an effective and interesting study. 
Many schools are still clinging to some form of 
the “old civics” for the ninth grade. Most of the 
topics are similar to those studied in preceding 
years. 

Second, since an uneasiness has been felt as 
to the effectiveness of the ninth grade offering, 
there has been some trend toward incorporating 
junior business courses, orientation lessons, and 
vocational guidance studies as vitalized materials 
for the entire year’s work. Some schools have 
ceased to offer any social studies course in the 
ninth grade. Neither of these solutions is happy. 

Third, the average textbook written for this 
grade is either encyclopedic, to catch everything 
in its net, or so general as to offer little vital con- 
tent. The firsthand local institutions and varia- 
tions that could provide stimulation must be 
left out of texts written for all states and com- 
munities. 

Fourth, as the program for the year is formu- 
lated, attention is too readily concentrated on 
pupils who will leave high school before gradua- 
tion. One vows that they shall be once more 
dunked in general civics so everyone shall be a 
good citizen even though he may not obtain a 
high school diploma. Such a policy weakens the 
school program for an increasing majority of 
youth and should be discarded. 

Fifth, some ninth and twelfth grade social 
studies courses have become so far-ranging and 
nebulous in content that the average student ab- 
sorbs little. As a result, these grades have failed 








The author of this contribution to the National 
Council program at the Milwaukee meeting was for 
sixteen years a teacher of social studies in Superior, 
Wisconsin. He resigned in December to study for a 
doctorate, but died on January 20. 
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to achieve their well-intentioned but diffuse pur- 
poses and failed to win the respect of high school 
students. 

Reviewing these five ills one may conclude that 
the hopeful element in this picture is that some 
progressive experimentation in both content and 
learning experiences is still going on. 


IMMEDIATE Pupit NEEDS 


ERELY to “plug the gap” or round out 

subject matter coverage is not the solu- 

tion. The effort to build a good school program 

should start with the junior high school students 
who are to follow the program. 

The students are 14 or 15 years of age. Their 
mental and physical changes at this age are criti- 
cal. In many cases, moreover, this is the period in 
which students move from the environment of a 
small school to that of a larger one of perhaps 
thousands of persons. Boys and girls must orient 
themselves to social changes of which they them- 
selves may scarcely be aware. Yet their environ- 
ment should take on new significance to them as 
their interests and status change. 

These students are at an impressionable age, 
and if they do not find enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion in the subject matter of the social studies, 
they may be hard to convince of the value of 
courses that come later in their school careers. 
Ninth grade students, their needs and interests, 
must be kept clearly in mind as the program of 
study is planned. 


STARTING WITH THE HOME COMMUNITY 


HAT program, then, is most suitable for 

the ninth grade? With local community 
study again receiving more attention, the time 
seems ripe for another attempt in the ninth grade 
to provide vital study of the local community 
with use of tangible and visible resources. Em- 
phasis must be placed on the use of definite ma- 
terials. The course cannot be built on a general 
civics textbook which seeks to suit every com- 
munity in the nation.‘ Local community study 
must be tailor-made for the region or area con- 
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cerned. Moreover it should not bring into the 
classroom many topics which make the home 
community seem strange and unfamiliar. 

The traditional local government course, for 
example, frequently opens with a classical discus- 
sion of the New England town and its annual 
meeting. Bob Blue from Robert La Follette High 
School of Blueberry, Wisconsin, should no doubt 
be impressed by the democratic processes of the 
historic soil of Maine, and at some point they 
may aid his understanding of Wisconsin local 
government, but first he needs to understand the 
government that affects him most directly and 
that he can study most readily—that of Blueberry, 
Wisconsin. No doubt, much historical back- 
ground material can help Bob learn about his 
city council and its operation, but his own com- 
munity can supply that starting point. 

Emily Elizabeth Gardner is Bob’s classmate. 
She wants to be called Sally and she leaves no 
doubt in one’s mind about it as she fills every 
space in the official school records, in typical 
adolescent fashion, with “Sally, not Emily.” Sally 
needs to be taught from specific materials, too. 
Trying to teach Sally the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is an ambitious task. A banker’s bank or 
elastic currency is not very real to her. Yet, 
money and banking at the local commercial 
bank can mean much to her. Through them the 
interests of the federal government in local bank- 
ing can become tangible. A history of this com- 
mercial bank will in many cases reveal the pur- 
pose of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Incidentally, in the study of personal checks 
Sally may see the necessity for using a correct sig- 
nature. 

The point is that at the ninth grade level— 
as at all others—tangible objects of study need to 
be used when available. In many ways the local 
community is a counterpart of greater world ex- 
periences. The ninth grade pupil has much yet 
to learn in his own smaller world. 

Recently it was observed in the classroom dis- 
cussion that the word suburb was being used 
freely. Yet none of the class members could tell 
exactly what the word meant. Bob Blue knew 
that Aunt Tessie lived in a suburb of Milwaukee 
but that fact was of limited value in the study. 
However, interest rose with the observation that 
the local city of 42 square miles had no suburbs 
since all six districts lay within the city limits. To 
some less careful observers in the class these dis- 


tricts had been called suburbs. Such illustrations 
of needed clarifications are many. 


LocaL REsouRCES 

HE drugstore, the supermarket, the co. 

operative enterprise, the department store, 
the warehouse, and the farmer’s market intro. 
duce easily the principles of marketing and busi- 
ness. The court house, the city hall, and all mu. 
nicipal functions are leads to a study of govern. 
ment. Churches, welfare agencies, and hospitals 
open social subjects. Toll bridges, highways, rail- 
roads, and airlines represent contacts with the 
outside world. Labor and industrial interests are 
centered in the local labor temple, the employ- 
ment service, the factories, and the docks. The 
teacher’s largest problem soon becomes one of 
organization and selection. 

The following headings suggest a workable 
pattern: 

I. A history of the local area: How did this community 
come to be? 

Il. Physical geography and people: What are the 

natural and human resources of the region? 

III. Government: What are the parts to local govern- 
ment and how do they link up with the state and 
Nation? 

IV. Industries and jobs: What kinds of work are avail- 
able in the community? 

V. Social institutions: How is the community organized 

for better living? 

VI. Going forward: How will the community fare in the 
future? 

The construction of such a program involves 
cooperative planning and working, first with the 
pupils and then with all agencies in the commu- 
nity. Assistance will gradually come from others 
working on the same type of program and later 
from publishers. 


HE ninth grade classroom should build up 
a library of its own. Homes, churches, clubs, 
and libraries will soon supply the material. A 
rich teaching aid will be that of pictures. News- 
paper clippings, personal collections, and pic 
tures taken by the class or school will be most 
useful. The school should obtain its own movie 
camera so that pictures valuable to the study may 
be taken. Such pictures may be shown again and 
again. For those schools that have not yet estab 
lished their own film libraries, here can be the 
start. 
The place to study the grassroots of democracy 
is the home town. 
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Teachers Evaluate Instruction 
in Elementary Social Studies 





Frank H. Gorman 





OOD teaching of elementary social 
studies is a recognized necessity in these 
crucial times. In order to bring the 

quality of instruction to the required level, 
straight thinking and clear judgment must be 
applied to the task, Logically, acquaintance with 
the problems and needs of teachers is essential. 
It is not enough to know what leading authori- 
ties consider them to be; the viewpoint of 
teachers themselves must be known. What teach- 
ers think and feel about the problems and situa- 
tions that they face in their instruction largely 
determines their course of action. Any attempts 
to help them must therefore give full considera- 
tion to teacher opinion. 

This report describes the procedure and find- 
ings of a brief survey to discover what teachers 
of elementary social studies think about some 
aspects of their task, and draws scme inferences 
from the replies. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


EACHERS in representative city, town, 

township consolidated, and rural schools in 
three Midwestern states were asked to give can- 
did, comprehensive answers to the following 
questions: 

1. What methods of instruction in the social 
studies do you find most effective in the grade 
you teach? (Methods referred to include ques- 
tion and answer, projects, lecture, directed study, 
etc.) 

2. What methods do you find:least effective in 
the grade you teach? 

3. With what problems of unit organization 
do you have greatest difficulty? 

4. (a) With what problems of instruction in 
social studies do you have greatest difficulty? 








City, town, and rural teachers in elementary grades 
indicated their views of good and bad methods, and 
of instructional weaknesses and needs, in response to 
a questionnaire circulated by the director of the de- 
partment of elementary education, Butler University. 











(b) To what do you attribute the difficulty? 

5. On what phases of instruction in the social 
studies do you feel that you could use more help 
and guidance? 

6. What in your opinion are the most im- 
portant factors that make for success in teaching 
the elementary social studies? 

7. What in your opinion are the greatest weak- 
nesses in social studies instruction in the ele- 
mentary school? 

Replies from 376 teachers in Grades 1 to 8 in 
city, town, and township consolidated, and in 
rural schools were received. The distribution 
with respect to teaching positions is presented 
in the table below. The small number from the 
town and township consolidated schools is due 
to the lack of response from teachers in those 
locations. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHING POSITIONS OF 
TEACHERS REPLYING TO QUESTIONNAIRE 














Town- Gi 
3 ship rye 
Grades City Town Consoli. *¥? Rural 
dated total 
1 and 2 75 4 6 85 
3 and 4 87 4 10 Io! All 
5 and 6 85 4 6 95 grades 
7 and 8 22 5 3 30 
Total 269 17 25 311 65 





In order to view the results in proper per- 
spective, the replies were tabulated and the 
number of those giving each reply was expressed 
as a per cent of the total number responding to 
the questionnaire. 


RATING Or METHODS 


HE ratings reported below are first-place 
ratings only. In reading them, it should be 
kept in mind that the teachers replying fre- 
quently gave first place to more than one method. 
Therefore the percentages cannot add to one 
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hundred. In reply to the inquiry concerning 
methods of instruction in social studies that they 
find most effective in the grades that they teach, 
80 per cent of the teachers among all the groups 
said that discussion was the most effective. The 
project method was named by 56.9 per cent of 
the teachers, chiefly those from Grades 1 to 4. 
Directed study was favored by 54.5 per cent, the 
majority of whom were teaching in Grades 3 to 6 
and in the rural schools. The question-and-an- 
swer method was rated as most effective by 30.3 
per cent of the teachers, the majority of them in 
Grades 5 and 6 and in the rural schools. Use 
of visual aids was mentioned as the most effective 
by 13.6 per cent, chiefly those in Grades 1 to 4; 
no rural teachers mentioned such aids. The lec- 
ture, unit, and dramatization were given as the 
most effective methods by a total of 12 per cent 
of the teachers, all of whom were in Grades 1 
to 6. 

To the question concerning the methods of 
instruction in social studies that they find least 
effective in the grade they teach, 66 per cent of 
the teachers among all groups replied that the 
lecture method was the least effective. The ques- 
tion-and-answer method was the next most fre- 
quently mentioned. It was listed by 31 per cent 
among all the groups of teachers. Directed study 
was given by 11.4 per cent of the teachers in 
all groups. Other methods were mentioned by 
smaller percentages of teachers. 


REPORTED DIFFICULTY 


HERE were few replies to question three of 

the questionnaire. Providing for slow learners 
and varied abilities was given by 12.5 per cent 
as their most difficult problem in unit organiza- 
tion. The majority of these teachers were in 
Grades 3 to 6 and in rural schools. Finding suit- 
able reading materials was regarded as the most 
difficult by another 12.5 per cent of the teachers. 
Relating social studies content to child experi- 
ence, planning meaningful activities, organizing 
content, and integrating with other areas were 
among several other difficulties each named by 
less than 5 per cent. 

In reply to the question about the problems 
of instruction in social studies that give them 
most difficulty, 30 per cent of the teachers stated 
that the chief problem was providing content to 
meet individual differences in interest, back- 
ground, and reading abilities; most of those reply- 
ing were teaching in Grades 1 to 6 or in rural 
schools. Motivation was mentioned by 9.3 per 
cent of all the teachers. Planning for and securing 


participation of all pupils was given by 8 per 
cent. Getting pupils to comprehend the content 
was named by 7 per cent; the last was mentioned 
chiefly by teachers in Grades 5, to 8, and in rural 
schools. Conducting group work, lack of time, 
directing study, evaluation, and correlation with 
other areas were each given by less than 3 per 
cent of all the teachers. 

For the causes of their greatest difficulty in 
teaching social studies, 20 per cent of the teachers 
in all groups named pupil lack of ability, ex- 
perience, and background. Another 20 per cent 
gave lack of materials and facilities. Fifteen per 
cent claimed that materials, including texts, 
were too difficult and not suited to child expe- 
rience. To g per cent, poor pupil reading ability 
was the main cause of their difficulties in social 
studies teaching. Too large classes, lack of time, 
varied pupil abilities and interests, and lack of 
planning were each named by less than 4 per 
cent of the total number replying. 


RECOGNIZING NEEDS 


TOTAL of 53.5 per cent of the teachers re- 

plying stated that they could use more help 
and guidance on certain phases of instruction, 
The largest group, 14 per cent, felt that they 
could profit from more help in using visual aids. 
Ten per cent, especially the teachers in Grades 
3 to 6, mentioned projects. Making the work 
more concrete and vital was listed by 7 per cent, 
mostly those teaching in Grades g to 6. Another 
7 per cent gave organizing and introducing units 
as the phase in which they needed help and 
guidance. Most of these teachers were teaching 
in Grades 5 and 6. Five per cent, chiefly those 
in Grades 1 and 2, stated that they could use 
more help and guidance in providing for individ- 
ual differences. Working without adequate ma- 
terials, evaluating work, correlating with other 
areas, selecting materials, and doing construc 
tional work were each mentioned by 2.4 per cent 
or less. 

Concerning the factors they think are the 
most important to success in teaching elementary 
social studies, 29 per cent of the teachers among 
all groups named competent, prepared, interested 
teachers. Securing and holding pupil interest 
and participation were given by 14.9 per cent. 
Attractive, suitable materials and activities were 
given as most important by 12.7 per cent, pri- 
marily the teachers in Grades 1 to 6, and in the 
rural schools. Nine per cent stated visual aids. 
No rural teachers mentioned it. Variety of ma- 
terials was given by 7.4 per cent, and keep- 
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er 
hts ing content at child level was mentioned by 7 content in large part to be beyond the powers ~ 
ned per cent. A total of 6.6 per cent, largely from _— of pupils to understand and appreciate it. Fur- 
ural Grades 3 to 6, named vitalizing of units as the _ thermore they regard the materials as unsuitable 
ime, most important to success in teaching. Six per because of their content and vocabulary, and as 
with cent gave good organization of the program as _ inadequate in quality, variety, and interest ap- 
per their answer. Teacher-pupil planning was noted peal. Remembering that in the replies to the 
by 5 per cent of the teachers, principally those _ inquiry about the causes to which they attribute 
y in in Grades 1 to 8. Three per cent or less gave each __ their difficulties of instruction the teachers gave 
hers of the following: variety of methods, attention both pupil lack of ability and background, and 
, eX to pupil adjustment, units growing out of child _ too difficult materials, it may be reasonable to 
cent interest, and meeting individual differences. assume that teachers are adopting a middle- 
per ound position with respect to the subject 
BL RECOGNIZED WEAKNESSES sill a the childcgienieal points of vig in 
x pe- N REPLY to the question concerning their their educational thinking. 
vility views as to the greatest weaknesses in social Much may be inferred from the small responses 
ocial studies instruction, 17 per cent among all groups __ to certain items. For example, few teachers in- 
‘ime, mentioned the lack of suitable materials, in- dicated any concern for such practices as inte- 
k of cluding texts and facilities. Fourteen per cent grating or correlating social studies with other 
per claimed the chief weakness to be the fact that the _ areas, teacher-pupil planning, non-reading activi- 
content is not on the child’s level. For 11.7 per __ ties of instruction, evaluating instruction, the 
cent of the teachers the principal weakness was _—_— unit method, or attention to pupil adjustment 
too much content to be covered. Lack of teacher _—_and personality development. Shall it be assumed 
rs re- preparation and ability was given as the greatest that teachers are unfamiliar with those matters, 
help weakness by 10 per cent, principally those or are unmindful of the problem they present? 
tion, teachers in Grades 1 to 6, and in rural schools. In general it may be inferred from the returns 
they Failure to relate content to pupils’ individual that the majority practice in teaching elemen- 
aids. differences was declared to be the greatest instruc- _ tary social studies is characterized by (1) emphasis 
rades tional weakness by 6.4 per cent among all the on isolated subject matter with textbooks and 
work groups. Six per cent or less gave lack of time, too _ limited additional reading materials constituting 
cent, large classes, lack of coordinated course of study, ‘the principal sources of content; (2) some at- 
other and inattention to social development of the tempt to use visual aids; and (3) limited ad- 
units child as the main weaknesses in instruction. justment to individual differences in interest and 
and reading abilities. There seems to be little in- 
ching SUGGESTIVE INFERENCES terest in using non-reading experiences, particu- 
those HE answers given to almost every question larly those in the child’s life, and in stressing 
1 use indicated that teachers believe social studies growth and evaluation of social behavior. 
livid- 
/ Ma- 
other 
struc 
cent Every effort should be made to make social studies teaching more vital and realistic. 
Realism will be enhanced by recognizing that the problems of our time are the problems 
the of human beings living in a particular culture pattern. Persons-in-culture vary tremen- 
ntary dously in ethics and attitudes as well as in intellectual ability. f 
If students are taught as though they were all alike, many will find social problems, even 
nong those which most affect their immediate living, to be dry, lifeless, unreal, Each student 
ested is an individual who learns what he experiences, or what has meaning to him himself. 
terest Stressing individual differences, recognizing that each student has his concerns and prob- 
cent. lems, is essential. 
Methods of procedure should be such that individual differences will be utilized so that 
were all pupils have a contribution to make, Such a provision is necessary, not only for the 
, pri individual's own good, but for the benefit of society as well. There shouid be attention 
n the to the non-bookish student as well as attention to the intellectually gifted or potential ‘ 
aids. leaders of thought, for no group should be neglected. 
. me Techniques for giving realism to social studies are numerous and vary in local situation 
(The Social Studies Look Beyond the War, A Statement of Postwar Policy prepared by an 
keep- Advisory Commission of the National Council for the Social Studies. Washington, Novem- 
ber, 1944. Pp. 31-32). 














Safety—and a Troubled Conscience 


Kimball Wiles 








URING the four years I taught social 
studies in secondary schools I never 
once had my class examine the national 

accident picture. I never mentioned accidents in 
my classes. In fact, I didn’t think of accidental 
deaths as a social problem, or the safety organiza- 
tion activities as a social movement. 

The annual toll of 97,500 accidental deaths 
and 350,000 disabling injuries were a part of my 
social blind spot. I was busy having my classes 
study housing, transportation, war and peace, 
labor, and other topics. But I was neglecting a 
social problem as full of disaster as war. During 
the first three years of World War II, 163,494 
American servicemen were killed. During the 
same period, 296,000 Americans, or almost twice 
as many, perished in accidents on the home front. 
While 537,000 servicemen and women were 
wounded or missing, 1,000,000 civilians suffered 
disability of at least a loss of a finger during the 
period from Pearl Harbor to December 31, 1944. 

And the accidental deaths go on year after 
year. Imagine a group equal to the population 
of Cincinnati being permanently disabled each 
year! Imagine a group equal to the population of 
Savannah, Georgia, or E] Paso, Texas, or Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, being wiped out annually! 
Yet I did not consider the accident problem 
worth studying with my classes. 


HAT could I have done? Quite readily 

I could have inserted a unit on the acci- 
dent problem in my Civics and my Problems of 
American Democracy courses. Using Accident 
Facts* as basic source material, I could have built 
a unit on the national accident toll—industrial, 
home, farm, traffic, and school deaths and in- 
juries. Numerous opportunities for graph read- 
ing, surveys, use of reference material, and an- 
alyzing social trends, could have been found. 








This statement of missed opportunities is con- 
tributed by an associate professor of education in 
New York University. 








If I had been concerned with promoting 
democratic social action, the unit on prevention 
of accidents would have been a fine basis for or- 
ganizing a pupil campaign. 

Trafic problems would have made an im.- 
portant part of the transportation unit. I could 
have used the material to teach social responsi- 
bility, interdependence, the need for social plan- 
ning, as well as the interrelation of local, state, 
and national governments. 

I could have begun teaching techniques of 
democratic action without changing my regular 
course of study. A series of clubs, many without 
real purpose other than giving opportunity for 
participation, existed in the school. How easy 
would have been the securing of permission from 
the administration to sponsor a Student Safety 
Organization, which would have included a 
student safety patrol (with building, bus, and 
traffic groups), an inspection committee, a bicycle 
club, and a drivers’ club. I would have had the 
backing of the P.T.A. and the local service clubs. 
By having the groups study and solve their own 
school safety problems, a knowledge of group 
problem solving techniques would have been 
gained. F 

Fire disasters, the tracing of manufacturing, 
mining, and transportation developments since 
the industrial revolution, even the history of 
primitive peoples, all offered opportunities to 
make history pupils aware of the necessity of 
learning to be safe if they were to be effective 
citizens. A disabled citizen has less chance of 
making a significant social contribution. A dead 
man has no chance for further usefulness. 

But I missed the opportunity. Unless some 
other teacher, with more wisdom than I, ful- 
filled my obligation, my pupils were not edu- 
cated as well as they should have been. If the 
law of averages has taken its toll of my former 
pupils (1500 of them), one a year has been killed 
or three a year have been permanently disabled 
as the result of an accident. My conscience 
troubles me. 


1; Chicago: National Safety Council, 1945 (Pub. an- 


nually), Pp. 96. 
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Notes and News 








New England Association 

The New England Association of Social Studies 
Teachers held a joint conference with the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association on March 2g and go. 
At the opening session, chaired by Herbert A. 
Clark, Harvard University, Hallowell Davis, 
Harvard University, spoke on “The Secret of 
Atomic Power,” and Karl: Wernert, Browne and 
Nichols School, addressed the group on “The Re- 
education of Germany.” Elsie E. Whitney, presi- 
dent, N.E.A.S.S.T., presided at the dinner meet- 
ing, and W. Linwood Chase, Boston University, 
presented “A Report on the National Council 
for the Social Studies.”” After the dinner meeting 
the group adjourned to hear the Inglis Lecture, 
given by Mark Starr, on “Labor Looks at Educa- 
tion.” At the session on March go, chaired by 
James A. Vaughn, Simmons College, there was 
a discussion on “The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Its Relation to New England.” Following the 
question period Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., president 
of the United Nations Association for Massa- 
chusetts, spoke on “The United Nations Associa- 
tion.” (E.W.) 

Connecticut 

The annual spring meeting of the Connecticut 
Social Studies Teachers Association was held in 
New Haven on April 6. Ruth Gamble of Wil- 
limantic spoke on “Reading in our Schools,” 
and Elizabeth Bridge of Windsor demonstrated 
the teaching of such skills. Following a luncheon 
Thomas H. Reed discussed ““The Town and City 
Manager Form of Government.” The 1945-46 
officers were Fred C. Davis, Hartford, president; 
Eden G. Barbour, New Haven, vice-president; 
George I. Thomas, Hartford, secretary, and Hat- 
tie Osten, New Britain, treasurer. 

Social Studies Topics, edited by Ruth Ander- 
sen of Norwich, includes in its April issue short 
articles on “Education for World Mindedness,” 
by William T. Gruhn; “Building Friendship with 
Latin America,” by Catherine I. Moore; “A Note 
on Maps,” by Paul W. Coons, and a “Bibliogra- 
phy on Canada,” by Aileen Ross. 


Illinois Council 
The Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 
now in its eleventh year, has announced a ten- 
point program for this year: 








1. Conducts annual state meetings for members and 
guests. 

2. Conducts regional meetings for members and 

3- Promotes local councils throughout Illinois. 

4. Publishes The Councilor, state social studies 
magazine, now in its eighth year. 

5. Periodically prepares materials for members through 
publishing the work of standing committees on the cur- 
riculum, teaching methods, and other aspects of social 
studies instruction in Illinois. There are committees 
on Curriculum Materials, Social Studies in the Post War 
World, Intercultural Relations, Elementary Social Studies, 
Russia in the Curriculum, and a joint committee (I.C.SS. 
and 1.S.H.S.) on Local History. 

6. Cooperates with the Lllinois State Historical Society 
through a joint committee on local history in the projects 
listed below, 

7. Sponsors a three-week workshop on local history at 
Illinois State Normal University. 

8. Sponsors a two-week tour of places of historical in- 
terest in Lilinois in June. 

g. Sponsors the publication of the Junior Historian, with 
contributions from the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. 

10. Sponsors the publication of reading materials on 
Illinois history (11th and 12th grade levels). 


The purposes of the I.C.S.S. as set forth in its 
constitution are “to improve social studies teach- 
ing in Illinois, to develop professional interest 
on the part of the social studies teachers of the 
state, and to cooperate with other organizations 
working for a better social order in the state, 
nation, and the world.” 

Further details about the work of the Illinois 
Council and the Workshop on Local History, 
may be obtained from the president, Hazel Phil- 
lips, 9535 South 53rd Street, Oak Lawn, Illinois. 
(H.P.) 


Urbana Meeting. A regional meeting of the 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies was held 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, on Febru- 
ary 16, At the morning session, Professor Clarence 
Berdahl, who served on the technical staff of the 
San Francisco conference, spoke on the “Prob- 
lems of the United Nations Organization.” 

O. F. Ander of Augustana College, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Local History of the 
Illinois Historical Society and Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies announced three joint proj- 
ects. The first is a two-day tour of Southern IIli- 
nois, May 10-11, emphasizing the history of that 
region. The second is a two-week tour of Illinois, 
June 3-17, for the purpose of studying Illinois 
history at the historical sites. The third is an 
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Illinois History Workshop at I.S.N.U. at Normal 
in June during the intersession. 

William Habberton of the University High 
School, Urbana, conducted a panel discussion on 
“New Emphases in World History.” He was 
assisted by E. L. Kimball of Cicero, Donald 
Alter, and Lena Ellington of Eastern State Nor- 
mal at Charleston. 


Chicago Meeting. The Illinois and Chicago 
Area Councils for the Social Studies held a meet- 
ing in Chicago on March 16. James I. Swearingen, 
acting president of Chicago Teachers College, 
presided at the opening general session at which 
Joseph Chada, Chicago Teachers College, spoke 
on “East Central Europe: Communism or De- 
mocracy?” Discussion leader was Frank Oneal, 
assistant to the Illinois superintendent of public 
instruction. This was followed by four panel 
discussions on (1) New Emphases in World His- 
tory Courses, E. L. Kimball of Cicero, chairman; 
(2) Some Aspects of the Problem of German Re- 
construction, Henrietta Fernitz, Chicago Teach- 
ers College, chairman; (3) Is Our Cooperation 
with the Illinois State Historical Society Desir- 
able? with O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana College, 
as chairman; and (4) The Role of Geography in 
the Teaching of the Social Studies, Mamie L. 
Anderzohn, Oak Park, chairman, 

Following these panel discussions there was a 
luncheon meeting at which Hazel Phillips, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Council, presided, with an 
address by Burr W. Phillips, president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. (R.L.) 


Annual Teachers Conference 


The sixth annual conference for teachers of 
the social sciences in high schools and junior 
colleges will be held at the University of Chicago 
on July 24, 25, and 26. 

The theme of the conference is “Postwar Prob- 
lems of Student and Teacher.” Teachers, curricu- 
lum directors, and school administrators are 
cordially invited to attend. Copies of the pro- 
gram may be secured from Earl S. Johnson, 
Social Science Building, University of Chicago. 


Iowa 

The Iowa Council for the Social Studies held 
its first meeting since the war in February. Merle 
Burke of Ottawa, Illinois, gave the luncheon 
address. The new officers of the I.C.S.S. who took 
over their work at this meeting are: Clifford Gul- 
lette, Newton, president; Mabel I. Robbins, Des 
Moines, secretary-treasurer; James Sheldon, Des 


Moines, chairman of the executive committee, 
The next meeting of the I.C.S.S. will be held 
next November 7, 8, and g. (M.I.R.) 


Kansas Council 

At the February meeting of the Kansas Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies held in Emporia the 
following officers were elected: Julia Emery, 
Wichita, president; C, P. Neis, Coffeyville, vice- 
president; Robena Pringle, Topeka, secretary- 
treasurer; and Della Warden, Emporia, member 
of the executive board. (R.P.) 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
resumed its annual meetings at Louisville on 
April 11. A. M. Stickles presided at a session 
addressed by Merrill F. Hartshorn of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies and Ellis F, 
Hartford of the University of Kentucky. (H.W.R.) 


Study Guides for Pupils 


The Dallas, Texas, Public Schools have pre- 
pared a number of study guides for pupils. ‘These 
bulletins, averaging about 60 pages in length, 
are number 182 on Social Studies I, a group of 
five units relating to democracy; two bulletins, 
numbers 196 and 197, which contain units for a 
world history course, and two bulletins, numbers 
198 and 199, which contain units for the Ameri- 
can history course. These bulletins are priced 
at 25 cents each except for number 182 which is 
priced at 80 cents, Order from the Board of Edu- 
cation, Dallas Public Schools. 


Cleveland Course of Study 

A “Summary Outline of the Social Studies by 
Grades in the Elementary Schools, Junior High 
Schools, and Senior High Schools” was issued last 
fall by the Division of Social Studies of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education (33 pages, mimeo- 
graphed). Objectives, topics, and units treated, 
together with time allotments, and texts used are 
listed, and citations are given to the various fuller 
syllabi and units which are summarized. Price 
lists for syllabi may be obtained from the Board 
of Education, Room 312, 1380 East 6th Street, 
Cleveland 14. 


Michigan Secondary Study 
The Michigan Secondary Study: a Report of 
the Michigan Study of the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, 1937-1945, prepared by Theodore D. 
Rice and Roland C., Faunce, has been issued by 
the Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study, De- 
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partment of Public Instruction, Lansing 2. The 

45-page pamphlet deals with the Inception, Pur- 

poses, and Point of View of the Study, Organiza- 

tion of the Study, Activities Carried on in the 

Study, Developments in the Schools, and Recom- 

mendations and Next Steps. It also lists earlier 
ublications. 

A related publication in 1945 is Some Went to 
College: a Follow-up Study of the College Rec- 
ords of 382 Graduates of Michigan High Schools 
in five Michigan colleges or universities. The 
study concludes that, “‘in short, these five studies 
indicate that graduates of the experimental pro- 
grams made about the same scholastic record, 
the same extracurricular record, and the same 
personal adjustment record in college as did 
their control groups” (p. 47). 


Louisiana Workshop Report 

Problems in the Teaching of Elementary and 
Secondary Social Studies: a Workshop Report by 
Ralph W. Cordier and Lillian Oleson, has been 
issued by the College of Education, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 3 (79 pages, mime- 
ographed; available only through interlibrary 
loan). It presents the outcome of cooperative 
work in the 1945 summer session, in six chapters: 
The Frame of Reference, Objectives of Instruc- 
tion... ., Social Education through Community 
Resources, The Enrichment of Social Learning 
through Audio-Visual Aids and Reading Re- 
sources, Unit Teaching in the Social Studies, and 
Intercultural Understanding through Social Edu- 
cation. 


On Government 

The Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
6oth Street, Chicago 37, is a joint publishing 
agency for several national organizations of pub- 
lic officials. Its primary purpose is professional 
and technical services to government officials. 
Its catalog of publications on public administra- 
tion, “Your Business of Government,” includes 
many titles that should be valuable to teachers 
of government, civics, and modern problems. 
They include items on community planning, 
units of government in the United States, public- 
welfare administration, training for the public 
service, taxation, finance, and housing. Most 
items are technical, but some provide useful refer- 
ence material for classes. 


Programs on Current Affairs 


Where to Get Speakers and Discussion Leaders 
(19 pp., mimeo single copies, 50 cents), recently 


published by the Program Information Ex- 
change, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, is a direc- 
tory of 156 national organizations. The first 
volume of a cumulative directory to sources of 
program aids and materials, is intended to aid the 
program chairman of school assemblies or ferum 
meetings. It supplements Here’s How It’s Done, 
A Popular Guide, by Florence B. Widutis, pub- 
lished in 1945 (single copies $1.00). 

The next volume, now being prepared, will 
list national organizations which publish periodi- 
cals. Later volumes will list sources of other 
program aids such as films, recordings, study 
kits, and program counseling. Subscription to the 
Program Information Service is $5 a year. 


Oregon Curriculum Bulletins 


The Curriculum Laboratory of the University 
of Oregon, Eugene, has a price list of bulletins, 
including items relating to social studies. In- 
cluded are “Social Studies: A Study Guide for 
Teachers,” 45 pages, 40 cents; “Current Trends 
and Recommendations for a 12-Year Social Stud- 
ies Program,” 40 pages, 35 cents; “Planning and 
Teaching Curriculum Units,” 20 pages, 25 cents; 
several miscellaneous units; some titles on evalu- 
ation; and “Price Lists of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Materials,” 36 pages, 35 cents. Order 
from the University Cooperative Store. 


Magazine Articles 


The School Review for February, 1946, lists selected 
references on social studies, compiled by Robert E, Keo- 
hane, and on geography, compiled by Edith P. Parker. 
Barnett, Sidney N. “Formulating Essay Type Questions,” 

High Points, XXVIII: No. 2, 14-21, February, 1946. Sug- 

gestions for several types of question involving more 

than recall. 

Cordier, Ralph W. “Cultural Understanding through 
Social Education,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 
XIX: 359-64, February, 1946. Intergroup education 
through social studies. 

Stuckey, Margaret M, “gth Grade Pupils Dig Into Practical 
Politics,” Clearing House, XX: 398-400, March, 1946. 
Study of local politics in Passaic, New Jersey. 

Weaver, Robert B. “The Superintendent in the Social- 
Studies Program,” School Review: LIV: go-93, February, 
1946. Leadership responsibility and opportunity. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in material for these columns, 
Send in notes. on the activities of your school or organi- 
zation and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers, Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton. Contributors to this issue: Ruth Andersen, Ear] §. John- 
son, Ray Lussenhop, Hazel Phillips, Robena Pringle, Mabel 
I. Robbins, Howard W. Robie, and Elsie Whitney. 














Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Leonard B. Irwin 








International Affairs 

For some years the most widely discussed 
problem in our relations with Latin America 
has been the situation in the Argentine. Through- 
out the war Argentina maintained a policy 
widely at variance with that of the democracies 
and the United Nations, and has shown little 
inclination to change that policy in spite of the 
defeat of the larger fascist powers. Many reports 
of the anti-American and anti-democratic activi- 
ties of the Argentine Government have appeared 
in this country, but none so important and au- 
thoritative as that which appeared in the middle 
of February from the State Department. Called 
“Braden’s Blue Book” by the press, its candor 
and frank criticism of Argentine policy and poli- 
tical ideals were not in the usual cautious tradi- 
tion of the Department, and its publication 
during the Argentine presidential campaign was 
clearly intended to influence the outcome of the 
election. It is a document worth reading and 
keeping for reference, and is now available in 
pamphlet form. It is entitled Consultation 
Among the American Republics with Respect to 
the Argentine Situation (Department of State 
Publication 2473, Inter-American Series 29. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 20 cents). 

Another State Department pamphlet deals 
with one of the most important proposed asso- 
ciated agencies of the UNO—UNESCO, or the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. Its constitution was drawn up 
in November, 1945, and although it has not yet 
been formally adopted by any nation, it has 
great potential importance. A Preparatory Com- 
mission is currently working on organizational 
problems. The Defenses of Peace: Part I (De- 
partment of State Publication 2457, Conference 
Series 80. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 10 
cents) contains a number of documents pertain- 
ing to UNESCO, including its constitution. 

The food situation in Europe has been high- 
lighted by many press headlines this spring such 
as the Hamburg riots, the appeals for food con- 
servation in this country, the appointment of 
former President Hoover to take charge of our 


relief program, and the resignation of Herbert 
Lehman as head of UNRRA. The latter organi- 
zation has been widely criticized as a political 
agency unable to do the enormous task that is 
necessary. UNRRA has sought to counteract this 
impression by publicity of its own, such as Fifty 
Facts About UNRRA (United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, 1344 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington 25. Free) which 
presents basic facts about the organization's 
work, 

Educational and Cultural Phases of United 
States Foreign Policy (information and Publica- 
tions Office, Library of Congress, Washington 25. 
Free to libraries) is a pamphlet summary of our 
foreign policy in these fields as it has developed 
through the activities of the President, the Con- 
gress, and various national agencies. 

The United Nations in the Making: Basic 
Documents (World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 25 cents) contains the texts 
of the Atlantic Charter, the declaration made at 
Teheran, Moscow, Yalta, and Berlin, the Anglo- 
American Lend-Lease Agreement, the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals, the Act of Chapultepec, the 
United Nations Charter, and several other in- 
ternational agreements. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations is printed in an appendix. 
This is a very valuable reference manual for 
school libraries, classrooms, and any collection 
of historical source materials. 

How “The World’s Biggest Customer” Earns 
a Living (British Information Services, 30 Rock- 
efelier Plaza, New York go. Free) is a little book- 
let of pictograms, with brief accompanying 
texts, which explains graphically the nature of 
Britain’s economic problem. The “moral” is 
summed up at the end: “Britain must export 


or die, simply because she must import to live.” | 


The form and presentation are attractive and 
should help young Americans understand the 
facts behind the proposed loan to Britain. 
Between the strong anti-British riots, and Mr. 
Attlee’s offer of complete independence, India 
has been a focal point of public attention this 
year. Therefore there is a need for such booklets 
as Restless India, by Lawrence K. Rosinger (For- 
eign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
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York 16. 35 cents). This Headline Book of 125 
pages gives an excellent picture of the Indian 
problem. It surveys Indian political, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural life, and provides an inter- 
esting description of the people, their leaders, 
their religious and political differences, and the 
basic causes for the misery that afflicts India’s 
masses. The last four chapters describe the course 
of Anglo-Indian relations, and summarize diffi- 
cult issues. An appendix contains the text of 
several important documents. The booklet is 
well written, readable, and well suited to use in 
senior high school classes. It is illustrated with 
maps, graphs, and pictograms. 

The Twentieth Century World: A Reading 
Gu-de, by Franklin D. Scott (Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 50 cents) is a selective 
reading list of books on world affairs. The author 
lists in his 36 pages a wide and well-chosen va- 
riety of books which are useful to the general 
reader in studying world problems. Historically 
they cover the period since 1914. Topically they 
treat of races, geography, economics, liberalism, 
nationalism, etc. Lists of books dealing with in- 
dividual countries are included. There are also 
aids to further research, with brief lists of refer- 
ence works. Most of the listings are very briefly 
annotated. Publisher and price are not given, 
making the bibliography difficult to use as a 
buying guide. However, it is a handy reference 
for the adult student. 


Domestic Affairs 


Universal Military Training: A Selected and 
Annotated List of References (Information and 
Publications Office, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25. Free) is an exhaustive bibliography. 
It supplements an earlier list, and covers ma- 
terial published between March and September, 
1945. Over 200 items are listed and thoroughly 
summarized. They are topically arranged accord- 
ing to the aspect of the subject which is empha- 
sized, 

Wings Over America: The Future of Air 
Power, by John Stuart (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 10 
cents) is an analysis of what aviation promises 
to do in the commercial, military, and individual 
life of America. The author reviews the critical 
part air power played in winning the war and 
outlines the government's long-range program, 
dependent upon Congressional support. He dis- 
cusses the prospects for expanded commercial 


air traffic and private aviation in peacetime. 

Quite a large amount of pamphlet material 
has been put out by both industrial groups and 
labor unions. The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers (14 West 49th Street, New York 20) 
has a booklet entitled Preparing for Industrial 
Work, a useful aid in vocational guidance. It 
also publishes Jobs for Women, by Ruth M. 
Leach, a vice-president of International Business 
Machines. Among a number of attractive book- 
lets published by the Department of Research 
and Education, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington) 
are: Guaranteed Wages the Year Round (10 
cents); Steel Fights for the Nation (15 cents); 
Labor and Education (5 cents); For the Nation’s 
Security (5 cents); and Good Shelter for Every- 
one (10 cents). 


Other Subjects 


The ABC’s of Public Relations for Recreation 
(National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 85 cents) is a manual for 
persons concerned with promoting community 
recreation programs. It is becoming ever more 
essential for our communities to provide ade- 
quate recreational facilities as a means of deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquency and the increase 
in leisure time for adults. This booklet contains 
techniques for making the public conscious of 
these needs and warnings against poor techni- 
ques. 

Understanding Ourselves, by Helen Shacter 
(McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. 
60 cents) is a 125-page booklet on human be- 
havior geared especially for adolescents. It de- 
scribes why young people in particular feel and 
act the way they do; why some of them are un- 
happy or unpopular; why some do the wrong 
things and others do not. It discusses many of the 
types of personal and social problems that 
trouble boys and girls of high school age and 
explains the psychological basis for them. 

Another excellent pamphlet of personal advice 
is Building Your Marriage, by Evelyn Millis 
Duvall (Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York go. 10 cents). As the title 
indicates, it attempts to give brief but interest- 
ing and useful advice to young people about 
such problems as sex, money matters, relatives, 
use of leisure time, and personal disagreements. 
The treatment of each of these is sensible and 
practical, without false sentiment or idealism. 














Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


What will happen to all of the motion picture 
material produced by our government during 
World War II is a question which has disturbed 
educators for some months now. The answer was 
recently made known when the Library of Con- 
gress announced the establishment of a central 
clearing house of information on Government 
motion pictures and the necessary facilities for 
the distribution of many of the films. Catalogs 
and listings of available films will be published 
by the Library of Congress as soon as possible. 
Government agencies in Washington will be 
served directly by the Library, while distribu- 
tion to schools and the general public will be 
handled through qualified film and book librar- 
ies. The Library will assume most of the duties 
formerly performed by the Office of War Infor- 
mation. Typical of the hundreds of titles that 
will become available eventually are such orienta- 
tion and morale series as Why We Fight and 
Physical Fitness, together with individual sub- 
jects such as Autobiography of a Jeep, Capital 
Story, Cowboy, Freedom to Learn, Swedes in 
America, and The Valley of the Tennessee. Of- 
ficials of the Library of Congress emphasize the 
fact that this proposed film program is in its 
formative stage, and the new obligations it repre- 
sents cannot be assumed until funds and person- 
nel become available in July. 

Have you seen the film entitled United States, 
issued by the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20? It was original- 
ly produced to make the British people better 
acquainted with the United States. This 45- 
minute, sound film offers us an excellent, fresh 
view of our country. 

The College Film Center, 84 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago 1, announces that all of the films 
prepared by the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions are available on a rental basis from its Chi- 
cago library. These films were made some years 
ago by editing special sequences from films 
originally made for the commercial theater. Of 
special value for the social studies are: 

Life of Emile Zola. 32 minutes; rental, $4. The Dreyfus 
case, On European history and race prejudice. 


Story of Louis Pasieur, 18 minutes; rental, $3. Conquest 
of hydrophobia. 


a 


Last of the Pagans. 15 minutes; rental, $3. Conscription 
of native labor, 

Good Earth (Woman). 18 minutes; rental, $3. Status of 
peasant women in China. 

Good Earth (Famine). 13 minutes; rental, $1.50. Famine 
in China and migration of farmers to city. 


A catalog of the 54 films in the series, as well 
as mimeographed articles on the use of the Com- 
mission films, will be sent free of charge by the 
College Film Center. 

Pictorial Films, Inc., RKO Building, Radio 
City, New York 20, has ben appointed exclusive 
U.S. 16-mm. distributor for several films pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada, 
Films may be purchased or rented by the day. 

Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, is the official distributor of a large num- 
ber of U.S. Government films. A new catalog 
describing U.S. Office of Education, Army, Navy, 
Public Health, Department of Agriculture and 
OWI teaching films and filmstrips is available 
upon request. These films may be purchased only 


from Castle; for rental of any of them consult | 


your local film library. 

Several source lists of motion pictures have re- 
cently come to our notice. Worthy of attention 
are: “Motion Pictures Owned by or Relating to 
the American Railroads,” Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Washington; “Almanac of Films 
for Special Occasions with Suggested Themes for 
Programs,” Division of Visual Experiment, Har- 
mon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York 
7; “Films on China, India, The Pacific, The 
Soviet,” East and West Association, 40 East 4gth 
Street, New York 17; “Aviation Film Directory,” 
Air Transport Association of America, 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 5. 

The American Museum of Natural History, 
Central Park West at 79th Street, announces the 
award of an “Oscar” to the school producing the 
best 100-foot motion picture during 1946. All 
films should be submitted directly to Dr. Grace 
Fisher Ramsey, Curator of School Relations, be- 
fore December 15, 1946. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19 
Labour Looks Ahead, 10 minutes, sound; rental, $1.25. 
Canadian labor at war and in the peace. 
Now the Peace. 20 minutes, sound; rental, $2.50. The 
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United Nations and its plans for peace. 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Realm of the Wild. 27 minutes, sound, color; sale price, 
$150.38. (To rent, consult your nearest film distributor.) 
A Department of Agriculture film on American wildlife, 
photographed and produced by the U.S. Forest Service. An 
outstanding film useful in a study of conservation, national 
forests, geography, and nature study. 


Encylopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6 

Milk, 10 minutes, sound; sale, $45. The dairy farms of 
Wisconsin. 

The Bus Driver. 10 minutes, sound; sale, $45. Activities 
in a bus terminal and the long-distance bus trip. 

Bread. 10 minutes, sound; sale; $45. From farm to table. 

The Food Store, 10 minutes; sale, $45. Jack and Ann 
help their mother with the Saturday marketing. 


Films of the Nations Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


20 
Holland Carries On. 18 minutes, sound; free. Holland 
before and after the war. 


International Harvester Co., 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 

Under Western Skies. 32 minutes, sound; free. Produced 
in cooperation with U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 
Emphasizes good farming methods to save top soil. 


Miles Productions, 232814 North Highland Avenue, Holly- 
wood 28, California 

Survival of the Eskimo, 45 minutes, sound, color; rental, 
apply. Life of Eskimo yesterday and today, 


What’s Happened to Sugar? 20 minutes, sound; loan. 
Office of Price Administration, Washington 25 
Growing sugar; refining; uses of sugar in war and peace. 


Sun Dial Films, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 
China’s Pattern for Peace. g minutes, sound; rental 
$1.50. China's industrial cooperatives at work. 


U.S. Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 

Along Our Shore. 15 minutes, sound; loan. Port Security, 
off-shore defense and other domestic services. 

On Foreign Shores. 25 minutes, sound; loan. The Coast 
Guard's part in major operations of the war. 


Radio Notes 


Much comment has been heard in various 
quarters concerning the program “It’s Your Busi- 
ness” (ABC Network, Saturdays, 7:00 to 7:15 
P.M., EST.) Sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, this program/is designed 
to present to the listening audience the point of 
view of the American businessman on the current 
problems of the day. It is in reality a series of 
dramatizations of elementary economics, couched 
in simple language. Of special interest is the man- 
ner in which the sponsoring group analyzes the 
economic theories of what they call the “busi- 
ness-baiting minorities.” 


Your World Tomorrow is a television series— 
the first permanent educational television course 
in the history of radio. The NBC “University of 
the Air” is broadcasting this series in cooperation 
with the New York City Public Schools. Boys and 
girls of the schools attend these telecasts in the 
NBC viewing room at Radio City. 

Listen, is the name of a little booklet issued 
monthly by CBS. The March issue furnishes us 
with the following data: “Of the 36,780,000 fami- 
lies in the United States, about 33,100,000 own a 
total of some 59,000,000 radio sets. The average 
family uses its radio(s) upwards of four hours per 
day. Serving these families are more than goo 
independent radio stations. . . . In a typical week, 
more than 1300 different individual network pro- 
grams are broadcast.” 

The American Mercury (570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 22) Script-of-the-Month for March 
concerns “Freedom of Speech—Liberty or Li- 
cense?” These scripts are written for school 
broadcasts, classroom or auditorium use and may 
be obtained at no expense. 

New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, has recently announced a series 
of transcriptions called “Keeping Up with the 
Wigglesworths,” presenting economic informa- 
tion suitable for local broadcasts. 


Pictures and Charts 


A catalog of pictures On all aspects of fores- 
try, conservation, lumbering, paper manufactur- 
ing and the like will be mailed free from The 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 16 East 
48th Street, New York 17. Many of these pic- 
tures are furnished to schools free of cost. 

One of the best sources of materials for en- 
livening instruction is the Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, 519 West 121st Street, New 
York 27. The catalog of materials costs 10 cents, 
but it will repay the original expenditure many 
times if you are interested in pictures, maps, con- 
struction materials, and direction sheets for social 
studies activities. 

A large number of pictures, illustrating many 
aspects of the primary grades social studies, may 
be obtained from the Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. Many of these pictures are 
mural size to be colored and constructed by the 
pupils. 

Carefully planned materials for teaching air 
transportation may be obtained free from United 
Air Lines, School and College Service, 23 East 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3. Specify if for primary, 
intermediate, or high school instructional level. 
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A dramatic teaching aid is provided social 
studies teachers by the National Forum Inc., 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5. This organiza- 
tion publishes a series of social studies charts, in 
a variety of color combinations, each setting 
forth in graphic fashion a problem in American 
life. The series is divided into five sections, or- 
ganized around problems in economics, sociology, 
government, community civics, and world prob- 
lems. The charts are 17x2214 inches in size and 
are mounted on a tripod which éan be placed 
upon the teacher’s desk. There are 144 charts in 
the 1945-46 edition. The complete set of charts 
costs $70, complete with teachers manual. Each 
year go charts are revised or added to the series, 
a necessity when dealing with social studies ma- 
terial. This annual service costs $15. Any of the 
five sections may be purchased individually, and 
the purchaser will received the annual revision 
service on a proportionate scale. 

The Latin American Village, 121 Monterey 
Avenue, P.O. Box 231, El Monte, California, pro- 
duces original, authentic material on Latin Amer- 
ica. Their picture sets are hand painted originals, 
size 10x13 inches, on 14-ply board, waterproofed 
back and front. Series one, for example, contains 
20 pictures depicting life in 20 Latin American 
countries. Titles are in English and Spanish. To- 
gether with a manual, this set costs $42.75. Other 
sets deal with “Children of the Americas,” “Old 
California,” and “Mexicans at Work and Play.” 
This organization also carries a complete line of 
Latin American dolls at $8.50 each, and sets of 
flags of the United Nations at $57.75 per set of 
52. 
With the end of the war tourists bureaus are 
once more preparing materials of considerable 
value in education. This month’s mail brought 
several extremely attractive and colorful posters 
and booklets from Asociacion Mexicana De 
Turismo, Avenida Jaurez Num. 76, Mexico City, 
Mexico. If you teach Latin America you will find 
this material attractive and informative. 

Twelve paintings by eleven artists make up a 
set of reproductions entitled “Children in Latin 
American Art.” Priced at 25 cents per set, these 
pictures may be obtained from Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6. 

“Pictorial Americana” is the title of an index 
to the Library of Congress (Washington 25) his- 
torical prints and photographs. Over 750 nega- 
tives are listed. Included are views of American 
cities, battle scenes, presidential inaugurations, 


railroads, ships, portraits of eminent Americans, 
and other subjects. “Pictorial Americana” is 
published free for the convenience of persons 
who may wish to purchase copies of the photos 
through the Photoduplication Service. 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


The editor of this department has recently at- 
tended several government surplus sales of photo- 
graphic equipment. Buying in this market, it 
seems to me, is extremely precarious. There are 
bargains. Occasionally one finds just the equip. 
ment he needs. More often he sees projectors 
with parts missing, and outmoded and sometimes 
inferior material offered at bargain prices. One 
usually gets just about what he pays for in photo- 
graphic equipment. If I were buying a basic 
piece of equipment such as a motion picture 
projector, I would make my purchase through an 
established dealer, and I would buy a new, stand- 
ard machine. In this way service on the machine 
as well as the machine itself is guaranteed. I 
greatly fear that many schools who are just get- 
ting under way in the use of audio-visual ma- 
terial, and who are planning to start with “bar- 
gain” material, will soon become discouraged by 
equipment failures. The cause of better teaching 
through modern materials will thus suffer a se- 
vere set-back. 

An extremely interesting catalog of map-mak- 
ing equipment is issued by Abrams Instrument 
Corp., Lansing, Michigan. Most of the devices 
are too technical for ordinary school use, but a 
glance through the catalog furnishes an interest 
ing insight into the intricacies and ramifications 
of the map-making business. 

A motion picture projector weighing a little 
over 27 lbs., and retailing at about $248, is de- 
scribed in a circular from the Movie-Mite Corp., 
1105 East 15th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
Delivery is expected in the spring of 1946. 

Bell and Howell, 7100 McCormick Road, Chi- 
cago 45, lead off their postwar production of 
motion picture projectors with a silent machine 
which will accommodate sound films—without the 
sound of course. A special feature of this machine 
is that it is entirely gear driven, no chains or belt 
to worry about. The model is called the Films 
Diplomat. 

The Ampro Corporation, 2835 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago 18, announces its new model 
“Premier-10” sound projector, priced at $422 


F.O.B. Chicago. 
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Film Strips and Slides 

“Children of All Nations” is a series of 15 
film strips distributed by Stillfilm Inc., 8443 Mel- 
rose Avenue, Hollywood 46, California. The 
series is designed for use in the primary grades 
and includes “Desert Children,” “Jungle Chil- 
dren,” “Indian Children,” “Mexican Children,” 
“Dutch Children,” “Eskimo Children,” and vari- 
ous European people. The set costs $14.50 com- 
plete. 

“Colorful America” is a series of 2x2 inch color 
slides of America’s outstanding scenery and natu- 
ral history. Distributed by Philp Photo Visual 
Service, 1954 Pasadena Avenue, Long Beach 6, 
California, the slides are sold in sets depicting 
national parks and other beauty spots. The slides 
are priced at 50 cents each. Write for a descrip- 
tive list. 

Maps 

Write to the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, for a 
copy of the October, 1945, issue of Subscription 
Books Bulletin. This publication analyzes and 
evaluates the present maps and map services 
available to schools. The cost of the single issue 
is 50 cents. 

The World War Chart Co., Colebrook Road, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania, publishes charts embody- 
ing campaign maps, portraits of political and 
military leaders, and insignia of participating 
army and navy forces. There are two charts in 
the series, the first one on “European Opera- 
tions,” and the second on “‘Asiatic-Pacific Opera- 
tions.” Each chart is printed in five colors, is 
40x58 inches in size. Cost, $2.50 each. 


Pageant on China 


Junior and senior high school social studies 
classes will be interested in the dramatic possi- 
bilities of a pageant just published by United 
China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. De- 
signed for auditorium presentation this pageant 
is called “The Flame of China.” It dramatizes 
the history of China during the past four thou- 
sand years and offers a comparison of oriental 
and occidental civilization. Copies are free. 


Helpful Articles 


Ahl, F.N. “Consumer Economics and Audio-Visual Aids,” 
Educationa! Screen, XXV: 70-71, February, 1946. A dis- 
cussion of available films and their utilization. 

Blanchard, W.O. “Interest Stimulating Device: Fibers and 
Fabrics,” Journal of Geography, XLV:122, March, 1946. 
A diagram type of device for study of products and 
their place of origin. 

Brown, James W. “Virginia Steps Out in Audio-Visual 
Education,” NEA Journal, XXXV:176-77, April, 1946. 
How Virginia plans to spend over one million dollars. 

Crawford, Nelson A. “Teaching By Radio,” Progressive 
Education, XXIII:196-98, March, 1946. Thanks to radio 
the little red schoolhouse can now have the resources 
of a university. 

Davis, M.D. and Stark, Grace. “Teaching Aids for 
Teachers,” School Life, XXVIII: 25-31, April, 1946. A 
list of teaching aids available from governmental and 
private sources, 

Farley, Belmont. “FM and Education,” NEA Journal, 
XXXV:196-97, April, 1946. How FM will give educa- 
tion “a home of its own on the air.” 

Gulick, Frank M, “Getting Results with Instructional 
Films,” Civic Leader, XIII: 1-3, March 11, 1946. One 
of the best articles on the film we have seen in a 
long time. 

Kirk, M. and Freund, RB. “How Newark Organizes Its 
Programs,” Nation’s Schools, XXXVII: 55-58, March, 
1946. The organization of the Department of Libraries 
and Audio-Visual Aids in Newark, New Jersey. 

Nielsen, L.D. “A Technique for Studying the Behavior of 
Museum Visitors,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXVII: 103-110, February, 1946. A study of interest 
to all who are concerned with reaction of people to 
exhibit type material. 

Raisz, Erwin, “Landform, Landscape, Land-Use, and Land- 
Type Maps,” Journal of Geography, XLV: 85-90, March, 
1946. Defines the various types of maps and indicates 
the probable increased use of land-type maps. 

Regli, Hannah F. “The Arts Bring History to Life,” Arts 
in Childhood, Bulletin 2, 1946. How art work can 
enliven an ancient history unit. 

Schutle, D.F. “Building Facilities for Visual Education,” 
NEA Journal, XXXV: 209, April, 1946. A 10-point pro- 
gram to consider in planning facilities for the use 
of audio-visual material. 

Van Arsdale, Gladys. “See and Hear and Then Do,” See 
and Hear, 1: 40-44, March, 1946. Activities vitalize a 
unit on Mexico. 

Weier, Leona, “What About Field Trips,” See and Hear, 
I: 59-64, March, 1946. An account of the way in which 
field trips vitalized a lesson. 

Wolenetz, Minnie, “The Lewis and Clark Expedition,” 
Instructor, LV: 50, 80 April, 1946. A play for middle 
and upper grades. 








Book Reviews 











INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. By Charles H. Seaver. 
The American Way Series, under the editor- 
ship of S. P. McCutchen. New York: Harper, 
1946. Pp. xiv, 335. $1.60. 

This book is the type which many teachers of 
high school history and economics have been 
looking for. It furnishes excellent supplemen- 
tary reading material for high school pupils. The 
growth of big business has greatly influenced the 
course of American history. Today, in the post- 
war era, as we reconvert from a war economy 
to peacetime industry with its many difficult 
problems of the relation of management and 
labor, we are especially conscious of the impor- 
tance of the Role of Big Business. The subject of 
industry in America deserves adequate treat- 
ment and this volume is well adapted to help 
pupils understand the background as well as the 
present day problems of our industrial civiliza- 
tion. 

The book is well organized, the different 
chapters deal with important aspects of American 
industry. Of special interest to this reviewer 
are the chapters entitled “From Farm and Forge 
to Factory” and “Government Takes Part.” The 
latter chapter deals with the dificult problem 
of the relation between government and busi- 
ness and presents the issues in a clear-cut man- 
ner capable of being understood by high school 
children. 

The References and Readings are on the whole 
well selected and carefully organized. Objection 
might be made to some as being too difficult 
for the average pupil, but there is enough va- 
riety so that all may read with profit. 

The illustrations, however, apparently were 
not selected as well as one might wish. On the 
whole they are not of the same high quality as 
the reading matter. The best illustrations are 
found in the first half of the book but even 
some of these are poorly reproduced. Modern 
industry is not adequately illustrated. 

In spite of these few faults the book deserves 
wide use and should find its way into every high 
school library. 

FREMONT P. WIRTH 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
@ 
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AMERICAN FoREIGN Po.icy. By Edwin Borchard, 
Indianapolis: National Foundation Press, 1946, 
Pp. viii, 69. $1.00. 

This slender volume is one of a series pub. 
lished by the National Foundation for Educa 
tion in American Citizenship. According to the 
preface, it “is written for the average citizen who 
wants to know what American foreign policy has 
been in order to be better informed and qualified 
to discuss and evaluate the current problems of 
international relations which are now more than 
ever of great import and which affect the life 
of every citizen.” For this worthy purpose the 
sponsors have enlisted the services of Professor 
Borchard of the School of Law of Yale Univer. 
sity. Professor Borchard’s viewpoints, previously 
indicated in his Neutrality for the United States 
(1940), are here reasserted. 

Professor Borchard comments briefly on such 
American foreign policies as non-intervention, 
neutrality, recognition, the Monroe Doctrine, 
commercial freedom, freedom of the seas, arbi-| 
tration, expatriation, expansionism, Pan-Ameri- 
canism, and the China policy. His conclusion for 
American foreign policy to 1914 is: “The influ- 
ence of the United States on international affairs 
was wholly beneficent.” He deplores the change 
in American policy since 1914, especially the de 
parture from the policies of neutrality and non- 
intervention. He maintains that “the failure of 
the United States to join [the League of Nations] 
had no effect whatever on the ultimate collapse 
of the League.” He attributes American involve- 
ment in World War II to the dominance of in-; Ty, 
terventionists in the administration. His general) 44 
conclusion is: “The suggestion that the system! gir, 
of so-called ‘collective security’ has made acon 49 
tribution to internationa! law or morality is TI 
questionable.” His only hope seems to lie in the , 4 
strengthening of the older conceptions of inter , “s 
national law. He grants the usefulness of an or-| . 
ganization such as the UNO but is skeptical of 
its effectiveness. 

Professor Borchard has written a provocative 
book, and his volume might serve for an exer 
cise in critical analysis by an advanced group 
studying recent American foreign policy. Both as 
to historical and contemporary interpretation, 
the book seems to the reviewer to possess grave 
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CHARTER Jor WORLD SECURITY 
Pty wud ath a the gn ws Four NEW Charts 
—$—: CONFEREN 4th Thdaens, N ° . 
in color, each 44 x 32 inches, have been 
orchard, added to the nationally renowned 
°S8, 1946, series of sixteen charts entitled: 
ies pub "OUR DEMOCRACY" | 
' Educa. eens MB . Edited by Francis L. Bacon ) 
g to the \e 
izen who I These four new charts are: i 
olicy has on | | D17—World Democracy Moves Forward 
qualified ———} D18—Working Toward International Co- 
blems of i faetns): operation 
‘a eo ® e3 je) © m= cereal D19—Our ee . 
pose the etme eee teeter tee Gee am LS am D20—Charter for World Security 
Bor Illustrated above is a one-color reproduction of Chart D20—Charter for World Security. It dynamically 
Raver visualizes the organization of the United Nations and its functioning agencies, as well as lists the purposes 
reviously and principles which govern this new world organization. For illustrations of Charts D17, D18 and D19 
ed States see January through April issues of Social Education. 
The modern world demands a thinking and informed citizenry. These charts, organized to point the way 
on such to enduring peace in this atomic age, are a necessity for all social studies teachers. For further information 
‘vention, write for Circular H5ca. 
) i t 
ta DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, 5235-59 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
n-Ameri- 
ision for wits . : os ae 
he ek faults. The book does not present an objective ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and its in- 
al alae and scholarly discussion of the origins and na- tensive labors, being strictly the wartime product 
. change ze of American foreign policies. It presents of the United States, is not mentioned, although 
‘ bed the viewpoints of one of the more distinguished it has not been without influence upon thought 
A id of the non-interventionists., about postwar possibilities. 
siti al CARLTON C. QUALEY The principal characteristics of the inter- 
Nations] Columbia University American system are well stated, as follows: 
collapse (1) flexibility, demonstrated by the creation of 
; e agencies whenever problems arose; (2) the re- 
involve- ‘ : 
ce of in! sulting haphazard growth; and (g) the lack of 
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THE PROBLEM OF INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZA- 
TION. By M. Margaret Ball. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University Press, 
1944. Pp vii, 117. $2.00. 

This concise monograph deals with the forms 
and functions of inter-American organization 
and some proposals for reorganization. The latter 
suggestions anticipate, as of 1944, the subsequent 


| need to adjust the regional set-up to postwar 


international organization. 

The book contains a helpful sketch of the 
complex inter-American system, simplified by 
treatment under six topics based upon functions. 
The agencies and conferences which are con- 
sidered are solely those of the Pan American 


_ Union or stemming from it. The Office of Co- 


any formal statutory foundation for the system. 
Proposals for reorganization include combining 
the regular conferences with the meetings of 
foreign ministers, with sessions at more frequent 
intervals; substitution of an executive committee 
for the present Governing Board; and a re 
grouping of agencies according to functions, 
as, general economic, social, intellectual, and 
juridical. Above all, the conferences would be 
authorized to conciliate disputes. 

Since the date of publication was 1944, unfor- 
tunately there is no mention oi the significant 
recommendations for reorganization adopted at 
Mexico City in 1945. In addition, the brief sec- 
tion on recodification of international law fails 
to show the importance to the American system 
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NEW and POPULAR 
Applied Economies 


Third Edition—By J. H. Dodd 


Simplicity is the keynote of the presentation through- 
out this entire book. The author has not gained 
simplicity by diluting the subject matter or escap- 
ing from otherwise difficult topics. Simplicity has 
been gained by completeness and vivid presenta- 
tion. It is simple, direct, and non-technical but 
challenging to students of the secondary level. The 
table of contents is as follows: 


Unit |. The Nature of Economics 
1. What We Study in Economics 
2. Making a Living 
3. Earning and Using Income 
4. Helps for the Consumer 


Unit Hl. Wealth and Its Production 
5. Wealth, Income, and Welfare 
6. Producing the Things We Want 
7. Owning and Managing Business 
8. Business Corporations 
9. Co-operative Societies 


Unit Ill. The Marketing of Goods 


10. How Goods Reach Consumers 
Il. Trading at Home and Abroad 


Unit IV. Prices 
12. Value and Prices 
13. Competition and Monopoly 
14, Public-Utility Prices 


Unit V. Money and Credit 
15. Money 
16. The Money We Use 
17. Credit and Commercial Banks 
18. Savings and Investment Institutions 
19. Payments Between Countries 
20. Changes in Prices and Money Value 


Unit VI. Distributing Income 
21. Sharing What We Produce 
22. Rent for Land 
23. Wages for Labor 
24. Interest for Capital 
25. Profits for Risk Taking 


Unit Vil. Economic Welfare 
26. Differences in Income and Wealth 
27. Labor Unions and Employers 
28. Economic Security 
29. Capitalism, Socialism, Communism, 
and Fascism 


Unit VIII. Government 
30. Government and What It Costs 
31. Paying the Cost of Government 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











of the movement for the drafting of an American 
international code. More serious is the lack of 
evidence that much was gleaned from an eight 
months’ sojourn in Latin America. The good 
bibliography lists many Latin American sources, 
but few are cited in the copious footnotes, and 
the text contains only casual reference to well. 
known Latin American viewpoints. 
LYNN I. PeErrico 

The University of Kansas City 


THE ANATOMY OF PEACE. By Emery Reves. New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. 293. $2.00. 


THe Unitep Nations ECONOMIC AND Socrar 
Councit. By Herman Finer. America Looks 
Ahead Series, No. 12. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1946.-Pp. 121. 50 cents; paper, 25 
cents. 

The history of national foreign policy looms 
large in most accounts of national development, 
and rightly so, since such policies have an in. 
creasing relevance for the welfare of the ordinary 
citizen in his ordinary life activities. But the 
Second World War has brought into being an 
international organization toward which national 
policy must be defined. Policies of nations toward 
each other will continue to be significant, partic 
ularly of the larger powers, but if present hopes 
of an enduring peace are realized in our lifetime 
national policy toward the UNO will assume 
more crucial importance. It is not necessary to 
agree with Mr. Reves and his widely publicized 
associates, who, before giving time for the UNO 
to demonstrate its effectiveness, have demanded a 
more radical departure from nationalism than 
was implied in the San Francisco or United 
Nations Charter. But it is inescapable that poli- 
cies and attitudes must be readapted to what he 
calls the Copernican world. In that world, the 
world that now is, as he sees it, all national) 
policies are identical. They are concerned with 
security, with strategy, and therefore with poli 
cies leading to tension, to conflict, and wat. 
However much similarity there may be, most 
Observers do report a difference between the 
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foreign policies of a Socialist Labor government 
and a Tory government in Britain and between 
a Communist and a Czarist Russian policy. 


But the underlying need for security remains} 


Insecurity does not result from the atomic bom 
but is the result of modern international anarchy 
and correctly Mr. Reves asserts: “If we 

human society as a whole—which in relation 
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technological reality is smaller today than the 
society Over which the Carolingian kings ruled— 
we have to admit that we are living in a world 
without public law.” To give our society that 
law is the principal task of our generation. The 
creation of world law and order is an especial 
obligation of the schools, and quite apart from 
the details of international organization, all can 
agree with the statement that “the real problem 
is how willing are we to fight for a new political 
outlook, which cannot take shape until enough 
Je understand it, believe in it, and want it.” 
A world bank is in existence. The United 
States has never been modest about its commer- 
cial position in the family of nations, but along 
with other nations, its citizens have been slow 
to concede the reality of an interdependent 
world. The UNO charter expressly states that 
its aim is “to achieve international cooperation 
in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural or humanitarian char- 
acter.” Dr. Herman Finer’s book is an effective 
commentary on this declaration. He may be 
remembered as the author of the Road to Re- 
action along which he contended that the author 
of the Road to Serfdom was traveling. He makes 
the point that the term “foreign trade” is a mis- 
nomer. It is an out-of-date conception. There is 
world trade and there is local trade, but they 
are interrelated. The war showed that. The peace 
proves it conclusively. If we are to realize the 
potentialities of our material and scientific prog- 
ress, and no century was so rich as our own, 
the Economic and Social Council of the UNO 
must effectuate coordination of national econ- 
omies and of international economic agencies. 
This last point is one in political science rather 
than in economics. In Finer’s language: “The 
General Assembly and the Council have to try 
to inject into International Economic and Social 
collaboration the simultaneous collaboration of 
the parts as a whole, and collaboration at the 
very inception of policy; simultaneity and incip- 
iency of action are twin factors of success in ad- 
ministrative coordination.” And this because pov- 
erty and prosperity are intertwined. 
Guy V. PRICE 
Junior College of Kansas City 


Wortp Wars AND REVOLUTIONS: THE COURSE OF 
EuroPe SiNcE 1900. By Walter Phelps Hall. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1943. Pp. xvi, 
406, xxxiv. $3.50. 
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Coming in June 


The Consumer’s 
Economic Life 


By GRAHAM and JONES 


The Consumer's Economic Life will be 
off the press next month. This brand-new 
text in consumer education: 


© Pictures clearly the role of consumption 
in our economic system. 


e Emphasizes the fundamental fact that 
consuming is everyone’s business. 


@ Presents accurate information and in- 
telligent guidance for the consumer in 
selecting, purchasing, and using goods 
and services. 


The Consumer's Economic Life is a well- 
balanced presentation of the interests of 
business and the interests of the consumer. 
It deals in principles—practical, common- 
sense principles that the consumer can use 
in buying and using goods and services. 
It features correlated, skill-building prob- 
lems in consumer mathematics. 


Organized on a modern unit basis. Com- 
prehensive program of teaching-learning 
aids. Helpful Teacher's Manual and time- 
saving, motivating Workbook. 


Investigate The Consumer's Economic 
Life for your consumer education, con- 
sumer buying, consumer economics, and 
similar courses. Write our nearest office 
today for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 
London 


New York 
Dallas 
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This volume, while primarily a survey of 
European history from 1900 to 1943, also devotes 
appropriate attention to events in other parts 
of the world, chiefly as they become involved in 
developments essentially European in origin. 
Considerable stress is laid upon the military his- 
tory of the First and Second World Wars, but in 
general the narrative is concerned with the diplo- 
matic and political story. The style is easy, lucid, 
journalistic, and readable. In some areas it is so 
light, almost casual, that the reader will doubtless 
fail to be impressed with the seriousness of the 
facts or judgments under reference. Facility some- 
times replaces profundity, and attitudes are not 
as impartial as they should be. Bibliographical 
notes are helpful. Maps, photographs, and other 
graphic materials are excellent and well-selected. 


Wu.us C, ARMSTRONG 
Washington, D.C. 


EuROPE SINCE 1914 IN ITs WorLD SETTING. By F. 
Lee Benns. 6th ed. New York: Crofts, 1945. 
Pp. xviii, 672, 92. $4.00. 

Here is a text which was widely used in the 
first five editions, and which has now been 
through a major job of reconversion. Earlier re- 
visions had to large extent merely added material 
and produced increasing weight; now the volume 
has been restored to something like its dimen- 
sions of 1930 (672 pages of text, with an addition- 
al g2 pages of bibliography and index). But the 
period covered has doubled and the problems 
have multiplied like rabbits, which means that 
the manner of treatment had to be changed radi- 
cally. One acquainted with the earlier versions 
has a peculiar feeling in reading the first chap- 
ters that once-important details and personalities 
have vanished, and then he realizes that these 
items are no longer of the same relative impor- 
tance as they were in 1930. 

At the moment of writing this review the new 
edition of Benns’ book stands as the most up-to- 
date and usable college text on the period 1914- 
1945. It is clear, straightforward, well-organized. 
It rides no prejudices, but tells the complex tale 
in fair-minded, unsensational prose. It takes off 
from Europe, but contains considerable material 
on the larger world of which Europe was increas- 
ingly but a part (the subtitle “In Its World Set- 
ting” is well justified). Considerations of space 
and simplicity of treatment leave the volume 
largely political in character, but of course with 
a sense of the political importance of such mat- 
ters as economics and religion. 





Well selected maps, charts, and pictures jj. 
lustrate the text, and the bibliography is suf. 
ficiently annotated to be a worth-while guide. 

All in all it is a sound, dependable book for 
reading or for reference. 

FRANKLIN D. Scott 
Northwestern University 


A CHINESE VILLAGE: TAITOU, SHANTUNG PRoy- 
INCE. By Martin C. Yang. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. vii, 275. $3.00. 
Every teacher who discusses China with his | 

classes will want A Chinese Village by Martin C. 
Yang, to read through and to reread in sections 
from time to time. For as the author indicates in 
his introduction, one can gain understanding of 
China through study of the people’s way of liv. 
ing. Instead of clichés about the Chinese, so often jj 
misunderstood, here is a close-up view and care- 
ful analysis; it is essential background for the 
teacher who would sketch generalizations in finsti 
broad sure strokes. 

Taitou, a village of Shantung, lives through 
these pages; it is the author’s home, and he, hav- }y,,, , 
ing become a social anthropologist, stands aside} 9, 
and interprets the life he knows so well. Mr.| 7;, 
Yang begins with the family as the primary $5. 
group: he records the role of each member, tells Th 
how they live together; how through frugality, the : 
hard work, and cooperation a family rises in the * © 

, ‘ pe . y taken 
social scale, buys land, sends its sons to school, fol 
and helps them marry. He tells of clan rivalries, 








of village leaders and the part they play in local Loi - 
idly 
univers 


self-government; he recounts the contacts of vil- 
lagers with the people of market town and city. 












games he played with his gang, the thoughts he 
had. While A Chinese Village is concerned with); 
a community in the northern part of the country, 
it serves also as a general pattern for all villages, 
where live more than eighty per cent of the 
Chinese. 

Clearly and simply the author sets down facts 


quainted with these people as with his 0 
neighbors. Mr. Yang tells, for example, just how 


potatoes, peas, beans, melons, rice, millet a 
wheat, and how these foods are harvested a 
preserved for winter; how some are taken 
market, how farm tools are bought at the country} In 
fair. He tells how the whole family watches ima: 
mother make special cakes for New Year's, an 



























n mentions what a small boy would like best 
eat if he could choose—white bread, white rice, 


ires il- 
is suf. 















uide, d pork cooked with cabbage! The author de- 
ok for kcribes a wedding and a bride’s loneliness; how 
learned to get along with the family, or why 
COTT e quarreled. He tells of changing times—of such 
ings as new schools, and factory-made cloth to 

lace homespun. 

In the last chapter, “The Village of Tomor- 
| PRov- w,” Mr. Yang asserts that the Chinese can best 
lumbia dopt modern ways within this framework of 
si illage and market town, and thus gain the bless- 
ith his jinos of the twentieth century without destroying 
irtin C. ihe highly desirable elements in their traditional 
sections way of living. 
cates im | Able high school students will enjoy the book, 
ding of tainly will profit from “reference reading” in 
) Of liv- jhe volume. High school librarians will want to 
30 often Igive A Chinese Village priority in purchasing for 
id care- that study China. 
for the ETHEL E. EwInc 
ions in Qnstitute of Pacific Relations 

ew York City 
through Ad 
he, hav: try Great RETREAT: THE GROWTH AND DECLINE 
ds aside} o¢ CommunisM 1N Russia. By Nicholas S. 
ell. Mr.| Timasheff. New York: Dutton, 1946. Pp. 470. 
primary | $5.00. 
pe = The title of Professor Timasheff's volume is 
hm - a the essence of the hypothesis which he has under- 
Po taken to prove, and which may be paraphrased 
. > «as follows: 
ivalries, 
in local 1. Pre-Revolutionary Russia was a dynamic society, 
3 of vie pidly advancing toward Gemocracy, industrialization, and 

.  wniversal education. 
ind city. | » The Communist Revolution was a shock inflicted on 


1adowed 
. do, the 


society, and hence caused deviation and disturbance. 
3. All events since 1917 are to be understood as a conflict 
ween the forces of revolution and of national tradition. 


he 
sgn 4. National tradition has been the predominant force 
ied with}. 1984. 


country, 5. The present social order in the U.S.S.R. combines the 
villages, evolutionary impulse with the national tradition, with 
- of the latter in the ascendant, This is the chief reason for 
iet success in World War II. 


he author classifies the periods of Soviet history 
“since 1917 in such a way as to state that two at- 
pts were made to impose doctrinaire Marx- 
on Russian society, in 1917-1921 and in 1929- 


the period since 1934 is that designated as 
Great Retreat. 

country} In order to prove this hypothesis, Professor 
imasheff examines in some detail the develop- 
nt of policy and the course of events in such 
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fields as governmental structure, economic life, 
foreign policy, social mores, religion, culture, 
education, and population growth. He has made 
use of very extensive material, and the volume 
is thoroughly documented. His chief source of 
information is naturally the Soviet press, and he 
displays great competence as a student and 
analyst of this most interesting phenomenon, 
which is capable of yielding a wealth of material 
when properly approached. He has also made 
good use of commentaries on Soviet life written 
by foreign observers of a variety of opinion. His 
own background in pre-Revolutionary Russia 
and under the early Soviet regime is obviously 
a major source for his analysis of the develop- 
ments of those times, but his extensive scholar- 
ship includes the pertinent documentary ma- 
terials from those periods as well. 

The author is not an historian, and would not 
claim to be. His scholarship is, rather, sociologi- 
cal, and, as indicated above, he is concerned with 
proving his point. One can seldom question his 
facts or his organization of data. It is difficult to 
avoid the acceptance of many of his conclusions; 
some of them are indisputable in point of fact. 
His descriptions of Soviet education, Soviet policy 
regarding the family, social mores, cultural de- 
velopment, religion, and related matters are ex- 
ceptionally good. One feels, however, that the 
sections on economic and political development 
would be more accurate if they were stated in 
terms of a more historical nature. Of course, if 
this were the case, it would be far more difficult 
to prove the author’s thesis as didactically and 
definitively as he does, The theoretical approach 
to history and politics is most interesting and is 
often productive of unique and original con- 
cepts, but it is seldom the final answer to “what 
really happened.” 

The author is frequently too abrupt in passing 
judgment on political and economic phenomena, 
and also falls into the error of making impossible 
comparisons. For example, he assumes certain 
lines of development in imagining what Russian 
society would be like today if there had been no 
Revolution, and then makes a comparison with 
Soviet society which is scarcely flattering to the 
latter. The impact of the international situation 
and two World Wars on Imperial Russia and the 
U.S.S.R. is recognized elsewhere in the volume, 
but it seems to be overlooked in connection with 
this comparison. Such conjecture is obviously of 
little value, and conclusions drawn from it can 
only be rejected as tending to confuse the issue. 

Professor Timasheff’s theme of the failure of 
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orthodox Marxism in Russia is a fascinating one, 
and is stated in such dialectical terms that it 
would be interesting to obtain the views of an 
adherent of the Leninist-Stalinist school as com- 
ment. It is perfectly true that the national tradi- 
tion has come well to the fore in the U.S.S.R., 
particularly in recent years; it is also true that 
it has become blended with the Marxist philoso- 
phy to such an extent that current official ide- 
ology bears little resemblance to that of 1917. 
The author proceeds beyond this point, how- 
ever, in implying that whatever is sound and 
constructive in Soviet society derives from the 
national tradition. At this point one may dis- 
agree. There are obviously constructive elements 
in both major trends, and a changing and de- 
velopmental pattern in ideology could certainly 
be reconciled with the principles of dialectical 
materialism. 

It is more enlightening to deal with the Soviet 
Union in terms of the description of phenomena 
than in terms of theory. On the other hand theory 
cannot be neglected, because the major policy 
decisions of the U.S.S.R. are usually clothed in 
some form of ideological interpretation, which 
may or may not be an afterthought, but which is 
nevertheless an essential part of the process. At 
any rate, it behooves the rest of the world to pay 
attention to developments in Soviet ideology and 
official theory. It is so varied, and so capable of 
alteration to meet changing situations, that it 
will not serve as a clear blueprint of future ac- 
tion; nevertheless it will be useful to some ex- 
tent as indicative of the range of possibilities. 
Any critique of the theory or of its applicability 
to the facts of a situation immediately becomes a 
subject of sharp partisan debate, as well as a 
problem in semantics. 

A word might be added as to the value of the 
book to teachers of the social studies. Any teacher 
with a fair degree of knowledge of the U.S.S.R. 
will find it original, informative, and stimulat- 
ing. The statistical tables, appendices, and biblio- 
graphical notes should be most helpful. Second- 
ary school students could probably be induced to 
use it as a work of reference in connection with 
selected topics. 

WILLis C. ARMSTRONG 
Washington, D.C. 


REVEILLE FOR RApicats. By Saul D. Alinsky. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 
228. $2.50. 


In 1939 Mr. Alinsky gave up a promising 





career as a criminologist to help organize the 
people in Chicago’s “Jungle.” Bringing together 
diverse elements: church groups and gangsters 
businessmen and labor unions, Mr. Alinsky 
helped them discover a way to solve their many} jp, 
and varied problems. Today more than a quarter the 
of a million Americans belong to “People’s Or} }.. 
ganizations,” and in cities all over the land their 
numbers are increasing. 

Mr. Alinsky’s book has received extravagant 
praise. Reading many of its reviews a social 
studies teacher would be justified in assumij 
that Reveille for Radicals was a book of suc 
significance that no teacher should fail to read 
it, nor any school to include it in its library) she 
Unfortunately, many reviewers seem to have a} port 
lowed their admiration for a forceful, challeng| 7 
ing, and inspiring movement to affect their ap) “Th 
praisal of the book. higt 

The author’s vision is greater than his ability 
to write. Much of this volume is little more 
a handbook for organizers, with chapters on ho 
to overcome apathy in establishing the grou 
and how to conquer opposition from selfish el 
ments, Chapter nine—“Popular Education” 
scribes some of the concrete results that the or 
ganizations have achieved. This chapter would 
useful in problems courses; it is too bad the 
does not contain more of this type of materi 














“People’s Organizations” is, unquestionably, 4 fami 
movement of great promise. It may, together with At 
cooperatives and various labor and farm organi eyalt 


Teach 





zations, revitalize our democracy. of w 

should be aware of the movement, but they neeja m 

access to a much better book if they wish to intel man\ 
duce it into the classroom. life. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN Th 

New York City of th 

@ ties. 

use 0 

THE FAMILY: FRoM INsTITUTION TO COMPANION #p, P 

sHip. By Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey },, rec 

Locke. New York: American Book, 1945. 
xv, 800. $4.25. Michig 


With the central thesis that the family t 

is in transition from an institution to a Co 

panionship, this book makes a unique approa@ Tue | 
to the study of the family and as such is a signi}. Ear 
cant contribution to the rapidly expanding lit E. | 
ture in this field. Several important books Edt 
the family have been written with a strom 7»; 
emphasis on the institutional factors underlyilfpjc.i,, 


family unity. The external, formal, and autho# 4y.,; 
tarian factors are part of the picture but with respor 
emerging form of companionship family in the 








inter-personal relationships such as mutual af- 
fection, sympathetic understanding, and com- 
ingsters} radeship of the members are the really significant 
Alinsky unifying factors. It is to the latter set of factors 
ir many that the authors, both eminent sociologists, give 
quartet! their attention. Teachers and students alike will 
be delighted with the extensive use of life docu- 
nd their) ments throughout the entire book, giving reality 
and vitality to the concepts employed for analy- 
favagant) sic The student, thus, is introduced to the human 
a social) implications of the problem by the use of the 
issuing} case material that reveals the “inner life,” the ten- 
of such) sion situations, the attitudes and values of family 
to read) members, all of which are difficult to perceive in 
library.) the external behavior of the family or from re- 
rts of outsiders. 
The book is divided into four parts. Part I, 
their ap} “The Family in Social Change,” selecting five 
highly diverse social backgrounds, analyzes 
is ability} Chinese, rural, urban, Negro, and Russian fami- 
lies. Part II, “The Family and Personality De- 
velopment,” analyzes the inter-personal relations 
stimulating or frustrating personality develop- 
ment. Part III, “Family Organization,” presents 
a descriptive analysis of the inter-actions in 
it the of courtship and family living. Part IV, “Family 








would Disorganization and Reorganization,” treats dis- 
the organization as a response to a changing society 
material) and as a part of the pattern of transition of the 
mnably, 4 family to a companionship situation. 

ther with At the conclusion of each chapter is a critical 
m organi: evaluation of existing research with an indication 


of what remains to be done in order to provide 
they “a a more comprehensive understanding of the 
1 to intro many factors underlying marriage and family 
life. 

The authors paint a vivid and realistic picture 
of the family as a unity of interacting personali- 
amy This emphasis, together with the abundant 
use of case materials, infusing real life blood into 
)MPANION the conceptual framework, causes the reviewer 
Harvey Jt recommend this book most enthusiastically. 
1945 P ORDEN SMUCKER 


BROWN 


Michigan State College 
nily tod 
te) 7 co - 

approa@ THE CoLLEGe AND TEACHER EpucaTion. By W. 
s a signi} Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen 
ling litery E. Davis. Washington: American Council on 
books 4 Education, 1944. Pp. x, 311. $2.50. 

a sttoh This is one of a series of reports of the Com- 
inderlyi{ mission on Teacher Education, appointed by the 
id auth American Council on Education, and has as its 
at with responsibility the presentation of what happened 
amily in the colleges and schools participating in the 
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study. As in previous volumes in the same series, 
chapter one describes briefly the general pro- 
cedures used by the Commission. The subsequent 
chapters consider such topics as student person- 
nel, general education, the major field of spe- 
cialization, patterns of teacher education, recur- 
ring emphases in teacher education, integration 
and the group approach, and conclusions and 
recommendations. In so far as possible, the report 
draws directly on materials submitted by the co- 
operating institutions, thus adding considerably 
to its concreteness and usefulness. 

The procedure used in the book is to present 
an overview of the topic at the beginning of a 
chapter, then to describe and analyze a carefully 
selected series of examples as case studies, and 
finally to present general conclusions. One diffi- 
culty that confronted the authors was that limi- 
tations of space prevented them from giving suf- 
ficient detail concerning many of the practices 
described. Nevertheless, enough information is 
presented in each case so that if the reader is 
interested he can secure more information direct- 
ly from the institutions concerned. 

The authors reject the position that there is 
any one best way to prepare teachers for their 
professional duties. However, they recommend: 
(1) a basic reorientation in college faculty think- 
ing on teacher education; (2) that considerable 
attention be given to developing faculty readiness 
for the making of changes in teacher education; 
(g) that participation in changing programs be as 
broad as possible, (4) that leaders rise to the level 
of statesmanship in stimulating and directing 
change; (5) that students participate more in 
planning and evaluating their education, have 
more opportunity for direct experience, and 
learn to understand better human growth and 
motivation and the process of social change; and 
(6) that subject matter specialists and education- 
ists work more closely together. They conclude 
“that the legitimate concern of teacher education 
covers everything about the individual student 
from the day he decides to try for the profession, 
through all phases of his pre-service development, 
and on into active work until retirement.” 

This book should be useful to all those inter- 
ested in the improvement of teacher education. 
The frank discussion of both obstacles and suc- 
cesses is refreshing and helpful. This reviewer 
wishes more attention had been given to the de- 
velopment of a philosophy of teacher education 
and to a more detailed description of desirable 
practices. The former of these lacks is met else- 
where in the Commission’s reports; the latter is 











difficult to supply. Karl W. Bigelow, Director of 
the Commission, provides an important guide for 
further action in the improvement of teacher 
education when he states in the Preface, “what 
is particularly striking about the report is its 
emphasis on the way in which all program as- 
pects proved to be interrelated and on how cer- 
tain basic ideas and ways of working tended to 
bring faculty members closer together and give 
greater unity to institutional programs.” 
I. JAMES QUILLEN 

Stanford University 


* 
Publications Received 


Beals, Carleton; Oliver, Bryce, Brickell, Herschel, and In- 
man, Samuel Guy. What the South Americans Think of 
Us. New York: McBride, 1945. Pp. 400. $3.00. 

Betts, Emmett Albert. Foundations of Reading Instruction: 
With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance. New York: 
American Book, 1946. Pp. xiii, 757. $4.50. 

Beukema, Herman; Geer, William M., and associates. Con- 
temporary Foreign Governments. New York: Rinehart, 
1946. Pp. xxi, 362. $3.50. 

Brinton, Crane. The United States and Britain (The 
American Foreign Policy Library, ed. by Sumner 
Welles). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945. Pp. xii, 305. $2.50. 

Bush, Vannevar. Endless Horizons. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1946. Pp. vii, 182. $2.50. 

Cole, Leulla. The Elementary School Subjects. New York: 
Rinehart, 1946. Pp. xxi, 455. $3.25. 

Cole, Luella and Ferguson, Jessie Mary. Students’ Guide 
to Efficient Study. 3rd ed. New York: Rinehart, 1946. 
Pp. 70. 50 cents. 

Deutsch, Albert. The Mentally Ill in America: A History 
of Their Care and Treatment from Colonial Times. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xvii, 
530. $4.00. 

Edwards Lithoprinted Facsimiles. Series A: Documents of 
the American Revolution. Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. W. 
Edwards, Pub., n.d. Set, $6.90. 

Part I. Lexington and Concord (6 manuscripts, 1 map, 
$1.00) 

Part Il. The Tragedy of the Playwright General (3 
manuscripts, 1 map, $1.00) 

Part III. £20,000 for West Point!—The Plot That Failed 
(7 manuscripts, contemporary decoded copies for 3, 
$1.25) 


Part IV. The Amenities of Yorktown (7 manuscripts, 


$1.75) 
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Part V. The Americans vs. the British (4 manuserig 





$1.00) 
Part VI. Women of the Revolution (5 manuscripts, » 


cents). a 

Finer, Herman. The United Nations Economic and Socigl | 
Council, America Looks Ahead, No, 12. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1946. Pp. 121. 50 cents; paper, 
cents. 

Goodrich, Leland M. and Hambro, Edvard, Charter of th 
United Nations: Commentary and Documents. Boston; 
World Peace Foundation, 1946. Pp. xiii, 400. $2.50, 

Lewisohn, Sam A. Human Leadership in Industry: Thy 
Challenge of Tomorrow. New York: Harper, 1945. Pp 
viii, 112. $2.00. 

Moore, Wilbert E. Industrial Relations and the Social 
Order, New York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. xii, 555. $4.00 

Morris, Richard B. Government and Labor in Eark 
America. New York: Columbia University Press, 1946 
Pp. xvi, 557. $6.75. 

Prall, Charles E. State Programs for the Improvement of 
Teacher Education. Prepared for the Commission op 
Teacher Education. Washington: American Council op 
Education, 1946. Pp. xii, 379. $3.00. 

Reves, Emery. The Anatomy of Peace. New York: Harper, 
1946. Pp. 293. $2.00. 

Roucek, Joseph S., Ed. Twentieth Century Political) 
Thought. New York: Philosophical Library, 1946, Pp, 
x, 657. $6.00. 

Sexson, John A. and Harbeson, John W. The New Ameri 
can College. New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. xviii, gi2 
$3.50. 

Smith, Emma Peters; Muzzey, David Saville, and Lloyd, 
Minnie. World History: The Struggle for Civilization 
Boston: Ginn, 1946. Pp. xv, 820, xvii. $2.80. 

Stiles, Dan. High Schools for Tomorrow. New York 
Harper, 1946. Pp. x, 212. $2.50. 

Taba, Hilda and Van Til, William, Eds. Democratic H 
man Relations: Promising Practices in Intergroup 
Intercultural Education in the Social Studies. Sixt 
Yearbook. Washington: National Council for the 
Studies, 1945. Pp. xv, 366. $2.00. 

Thursfield, Richard Emmons. Henry Barnard’s “ American 
Journal of Education.” Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1945. 
Pp. 259. $3.75; paper, $3.00. 

Timasheff, Nicholas $. The Great Retreat: The Growt 
and Decline of Communism in Russia. New York: 
Dutton, 1946. Pp. 470. $5.00. 

Weber, Julia, My Country School Diary: An Adventure i 
Creative Teaching. New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. xv 










270. $3.00. | 
Wittich, Walter Arno and Fowlkes, John Guy, Audi 
Visual Paths to Learning: A Comparison of Three Clas 
room Methods of Using Educational Sound Films. New ( 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. xi, 135. $2.00. | 
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A Happy Combination... 
for teachers and students alike 


Yes, Coronet Magazine is ideal supplementary 
reading . . . Students welcome it enthusiastically 
every month . . . for its vivid color, its inspir- 

ing picture content, its unbiased contemporary 
viewpoint . . . They like it—still, it’s good for 
them . . . Coronet suits the purpose of the edu- 
cator—delights the student . . . That's a 
combination that makes everybody happy... 
Then, there’s another happy combination 
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peculiar to Coronet—the combination of Coronet 
Magazine with the free Teacher’s Guide to 
Coronet . . . You see, Coronet’s vibrant pages 
make classroom facts spring into real-life 
reality — and the Teacher's Guide, prepared 
monthly by a committee of outstanding high 
school and college educators, helps you to 
apply this material to current studies—easily and 
exactly . . . Coronet’s broad scope makes it 
applicable to every study subject. 


PICTURE STORY REPRINTS 


used for CORONET Filmstrips, bound 
in the current full-color CORONET 
cover. One a of 25 copies 
per month, October through May. Each 
Subscription— Prepaid— $3.00 


NRITE TO: Education Department 


CORONET MAGAZINE 


919 N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago, Ill. 


Reprints of selected Picture Stories 














SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Your students may buy CORONET at just 15¢ a 
copy— 40% less than the regular price of 25¢... 
You receive the monthly Teacher's Guide to Cor- 
onet free . . . You also receive a free desk copy of 
CORONET each month, with the minimum School 
Order of 10 copies... The order may be increased, 
decreased, or cancelled at anytime. .. You will 
receive full credit for unsold copies—you need only 
return the front covers to us... CORONET will be 
glad to bill you monthly. 
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